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‘Ant: 1. A Harmony of the Evangelifts, in Greek; to which are pre- 
| fixed, Criti¢al Differtations in Englifo. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. 
FLR.S. 4to. 145. Boards. Johnfon. 1777. . 
‘OME of Dr. Prieftley’s writings on theological fubjects 
have been cenfured, as too haftily produced ; and it hath 
been fuggefted, that by beftowing more timé, upon them, the 
author might have ‘rendered them much more ufeful. Whether 


there be ‘any juft ground for this complaint, we cannot take 


upon olifelves to determine. It is fufficient for us, on the pre- 
fent occafron, to obferve;' that the book now before us is not a 
hafty production. * Whatever, faith the ingenious Author, 
may be thought of the work which I now prefent to the Public, 
I can affare my Readers that there is hardly any fubject on 
which ‘I have beftowed ‘hore ‘pains, or to which 1 have given 
more time.” Arete | ie | 

From this account, “and from the known’ abilities of ‘the 
Author, the Reader will expe& to find confiderable Jicht thrown 
upon the fubjeét, in this performance; and we will venture to 
declare our opinion, that, he wil] not be difappointed, 

* The Harmony of the four Gafpels, faith Dr, P. or the reducing 
the hiftory of our Saviour, as delivered by the four Evangelifts, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, to the order of time in which 
the events really happened, has been a favourite object with cri- 
tics, even from the very early ages of Chriftianity; and fince the 
revival of letters in Europe, the number of harmonifts has been fo 
great, that the enumeration of them would be tedious. Nor thall 
we wonder at the attention that has been given to this fubject, 
when we confider how very important a hiftory that of Chrift is, in- 
finitely more fo than that of any othér man that ever lived on the 
face of the earth; in comparifon with whom kings, lawgivers, or 
philofophers appear, as nothing.’ 

He proceeds, in his preface, to account for the lofs of the 
chronological ordér of events in the life of Chrift, and for the 
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difference in the harmonies of the Evangelifts;. and on thet 
points he offers mary curious and important obfervations. He 
totally difapproves of the notion of an univerfal and infallible 
infpiration of the fcripture hiftorians as writers; and he hath 
offered, on this part of his fubjeét, many confiderations, which 
feem to have great weight. But though he rejects the fuppofi- 
tion, that thefe writers were incapable of relating the fame 
{tory with any inconfiftency in ‘the circumftances of it, yet he 
admits that when the prophets or apoftles worked miracles, or dee 
livered prophecies, -and other meflages from God, they muft 
have beeh infpired. 

Having thus attended to the Author’s preface, which is of 
confiderable length, we proceed to his obfervations on the Has- 
mony of the Evangelifts. Thefe obfervations are divided into 
feventeen fections, containing a great variety of valuable re- 
marks, which well deferve the attention of the learned, and 
indeed of all who with to oBtain an accurate knowledge of the 


life of Chrift. |. | 

Dr. P. adopts the opinion propofed by Mr. Mann, in his 
Differtations on the Times of the Birth and the Death of Chrift, 
with refpe& to the Duration of Chrift’s miniftry ; namely, that 
he preached no Jonger than one year, or one year and a few 
months. Several fections of the obfervations on the Harmony 
of the, Evangelifts are employed in ftating the evidence, and 
producing the arguments, .which fupport this hypothefis, and 
in vindicating it againft objections. ‘This appears to us to be 
a st important point, and we could with pleafure tranf{cribe 
the feveral arguments by which Mr. Mann and Dr, P. have 
endeavoured to eftabifh it ; but as this cannot be done without 
extending the Article to an immoderate length, we will con- 
tent ourfelves.with laying before our. Readers the conclufion of 
the feventeenth fection of the obfervations, which exhibits a 
computation of the time neceflary for the purpofe of Chrift’s 
miniftry. 

‘ It certainly appears, upon the whole,’ faith Dr, P, ¢ that one 
year was abundantly fufficient for all the events recorded in the 
evangelical hiflory. No perfon, reading Matthew, Mark, or Luke, 
could poffibly have imagined that they took up more; and every 
thing is perfectly eafy in John, admitting the tranfpofition of one 
chapter, the prefent connection of which evidently fhows it to be 
out of its proper place; and the interpolation of the word pafover 
before fea/t of the Fews; a miftake fo eafy, in fome early tranicriber 
(by taking into the text a marginal illuftration of fome perfon, who 
rafhly fuppofed the pa/over was the feaft referred to) and fo much 
like other miftakes, that are generally fuppofed to have been made, 
fince thefe books came from the hands of the original writers, that 
a much {mailer advanage, than is here propofed by it, would juttif 
us in Admitting it. In fact, other critics have admitted it for dif- 
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ferent, and lefs weighty reafons. There are perfons, however, who 
would not alter the prefent copies of the New Teftament, though 
they were obliged to fuppofe, that the public miniftry of Chrift lafted 
forty years intlead of four, which is the general hypothefis. 

<7 fhall conclude this fection with obferving, that, according to 
the preceding difpofition of our Lord’s hiftory, we have an eafy plan 
of his public miniftry, and obferve a pretty equal diftribution of his 
Jabours, to inftruct and convert the people of the Jews. For al- 
mott all the former half of the year was fpent in Galilee, and the 
latter in Judea. : 

‘ Galilee is a country of about forty miles in length, lying Eaft 
and Weft, and about fifteen, or in fome~ places twenty miles in 
breadth. Cana is fituated in the Weftern part of it, Nazareth about 
the center, and Capernaum in the Eaft, This part of the country 
was, probably, the moft populous, being fituated upon the fea of 
Galilee, which employed a great number of fhips. 

¢ Our Lord fpent all the early part of his life at Nazareth ; but 
probably was not confpicuous. He began to work miracles at Cana 
in the Weft, but prefently, leaving that place, he fpent the firft part 
of his public preaching in the more populous country about Caper- 
naum, in the Eaft; after he had opened his commiffion, as we may 
fay, in Judea, and efpecially in the parts near Jordan, where John 
had borne witnefs of him, and pointed him out to the people. 

_* During the firft weeks of his preaching in Capernaum and the 
neighbourhood, he was clofely attended by his difciples, who may 
befuppofed not to be yet qualified to preach themfelves. But be- 
fore he left Galilee for that time, he removed to Nazareth, and its 
neighbourhood, where the people muft have been in fome meafure 
prepared to receive him; and not having much time to {pend there, 
he fent out the twelve apoftles, two and two, to affift him in going 
over that part of the country, which feems to have been but thinly 
inhabited. 

‘ After Pentecoft our Lord made a progrefs through Trachonitis, 
and to the utmoft northern boundary of the land of Canaan, towards 
Tyre and Sydon, During this part of his ftay in Galilee, itis not 
improbable ‘but that his difciples might affift him in preaching the 
golpel, though it be not particularly mentioned. 

* Taking his final leave of Galilee, Jefus fent out feventy difci- 
ples, to preach in the larger country of Judea. He alfo feveral 
times vifited the coantry beyond Jordan; nor was Samaria by any 
means neglected by him. 

* Upon the whole, all the country that was formerly poffeffed by 
the twelve tribes, may be fuppofed to have been pretty equally en- 
lightened by the preaching of the gofpel, and to have enjoyed 
prow they advantages, during the courfe of our Lord’s public 

ing.’ : One] 

Some good obfervations are made by Dr. P. on the circum-’ 
tances attending the refurreétion of Jefus, which we will here 
infert as another fpecimen of the Author’s manner of writing 

on this occafion : 
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‘ Much, faith he, has. been, written by feveral modern divines, 
on the harmony of the different accounts which are given by the 
four evangelifts, of the.ciscumftances attending the re urrection of 
Jefus ; and I believe it may be po/it/e to draw up a narrative, which 
fhall comprize all the ages accounts, and be confiftent with it- 
felf; but to me it is evident, that 2f the different writers had had 
exactly the fame. ideas, of the circumflances attending that event, 
they would not -have written as they have done concerning it. _ 

© Matthew fays (xxviil. 1, &c.) That Mary Magdalene and the 
other.Mary went, at the break of day, to fee. the fepulchre, but an 
angel had rolled away the. ftone, and fat upon.it. The angel bade 
them tell the di(ciples that Jefus was rifen from the dead: and as 
they, were making hafte.to deliver that meflage, Jefus himfelf ap. 

red to'them,, and. they fell down and held him by the feet, but 

e bade them go and tell his difcipfes to meet him in Galilee. .: 
,* Mark fays (xvi. 1, &c.), That, at fun-rife, Mary Magdalene, 
the mother of james, and Salome, going t0 ‘anoint the body 
of ,Jefas, found the fepulchre open; and going in, faw a young 
man fitting on the right hand, who told them that Jefus was rifen, 

and, bade, them. tell. his difei 

wards this Evangelift informs us that Jefus, having rifen early in the 
morning, appeared Grit to Mary Magdalene, who went and informed 
the-difciples, but was not believed by them. 
,f duuke, fays. (xxiv..:1, c.) That many women who had followed 
Jefas.from Galilee, and others with them, going with fpices, foand 
the ftone rolled.away.; and, going. into, the {calchre found not the 
bady. of Jefus; and that while-they were in oubt, two men ftood by 
them;; who faid that he,was.rifen; and-that they went and told the 
difciples,, who did nog believe, them ; but that.Peter ran to the {e- 

pulchre,.and feeing.the grave cloaths, wondered very much, 

‘ John, who is the moft circumftantial in his relation, , fays, 


(xx...1;.&¢.) That while it was yet dark, Mary Magdalene went to 


the fepulchre ; and upon feeing the ftone taken away, ran to inform 
Peter and John. Upon this, thefe two difciples ran to the place, 
and finding the cloaths only, returned ; but that Mary, who flood 
without, and wept, on lacking into the fepulchre, faw two angels, 
fitting one at the head, and the other at the feet, where the body 
had Jain ; and while fhe was afking them concerning the body, Jefus 
himfelf appeared to her, and bade her go and tell ‘his difciples that. 
he was rifen. 3 : 


.§ To. me it appears not very eafy.to fuppofe that thefe different 


accounts, were-wsitten. by perfons who had precifely the fame ideas 
of the, events; and of the order of them; -but the variations are 


fuch, that it is not worth the while of any friend of Chriftianity to 


take pains to reconcile them. After coniidering and comparing 
thefe, accounts, my Own ideas of the affair are as follow. = —_| 
The ftane was rolled away, from. the fepulchre, Jefus rofe, and 
the guard were difperfed, fome time before ‘day-break.  Prefently 
after, the women came with their fpices, intending to embalm the 
body ; but recollecting that the ftone was too large for them to re- 


move, they were at a lofs what to do; when they were ans 


is difciples to meet, him in Galilee. After- 
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énd it already rolled away, and the body gone. Being exceedingly 
afonithed at this, they difperfed themfelves to different ‘plates, to 
inform the difciples of what they had feen; for it is not at all pro- 
bable, that, in their prefent ftate of fear and confternation, they 


were all together. ‘Mary Magdalene went to Peter and John, who. 


immediately ran to the fepulchre, followed by Mary herfelf; bat 
flaying longer than they did, and looking into the fepulchre, after 
they were gone,’ fhe faw firft the two angels, and then Jefus himfelf. 

* Suppofing the other women not to have quitted the garden, but 
to have waited for the return of Mary Magdalene, we may allow 
that they alfo were favoured with an appearance of Jefus to them, 
prefently after the appearance to Mary, and before they had quitted 
the garden, when they were all permitted to embrace his feet, ac- 
cording to Matthew. Leer 

‘ By this time, it is probable, that moft of his difciples were got 
together, in confequence of the news they had heard, when Mary 
joined them, and informed them that fhe had feen Jefus himfelf, 
but they gave no credit to her. Some time the fame day, when the 
difciples were feparated, Jefus appeared to Peter alone, Luke xxiv. 
34, who upon this, probably affembled as many of the difciples as 
he could, to inform them of it. After the appearance eé Peter, our 
Lord joined the two difciples who were going to Emmaus, and dif- 
covered himfelf to them ; upon which they immediately returned to 
es and going to the place where the difciples were aflem- 
led, were informed by them that Jefus had appeared to Peter; 
and while they were giving an account of the manner in which he 
had made himfelf known to them alfo, Jefus himfelf appeared to 
them, and eat with them. Thomas, being informed of this, would 
not believe; but that day fevennight, Jefus appeared to them when 
Thomas was prefent, and was fully fatisfied. After this, all the 
difciples went to Galilee, where Jefus was feen by them, and the 
other difciples, many of whom refided in Galilee ; and returning to 


Jerufalem, he afcended to hgaven in the prefence of many of them, — 


from the Mount of Olives. 

* Itake it for granted, that John would not have given fo circum- 
ftantial an account, as he has done of the manner in which the refur- 
reCtion was firft notified, if it had not been for the fake of being 
more exact than the other Evangelifts had been. I have, therefore, 
followed his account, and think that the variations in the other 
Evangelifts, which cannot be eafily reconciled with it, muft be 
afcribed to their being mifinformed, and miftaken concerning them. 
But they are things of no moment, fo that the variations with refpect 
tothem, ferve to make the general account of the refurreétion the 
more, and not the lefs credible. 

, * All the Evangelifts, except John, reprefent the women as hav- 

ing feen the vifion of angels before any of them had been with the 

apofiles, but the account which John gives, makes the difcovery of 

the refurretion more gradual and pleafing. It is alfo to be obferved, 

a “a manner in which they defcribe this vifion is remarkably dif- 
nt. 

* The reader will find much light thrown upon the hiftory of the 
tefurreCtion in a quarto pamphlet of Dr, Lardner’s, intituled, Ob/r- 
3 vations 
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wations on Dr. Macknight’s Harmony of the four Gofpels, fo far as re- 
lates to the Hiftory of our Saviour's Refurrection. Dr. Macknight has 
made {uch a number of arbitrary and improbable {uppofitions relating 
to this part of the gofpel hiftory, that, inftead of, fucceeding in his 
attempts to reconcile the different accounts of it, the unwarrantable 
liberties he has taken with it do, as Dr. Lardner obferves, exceed- 


ingly perplex and pervert the biftory, which muft be of bad confequence, | 


No biftory, he oblerves, p. 16, cam fland fuch treatment. My a. 
eount of the order of the events agrees very nearly with that of 
Dr. Lardner, though it was written without confulting his, We 
differ in this, that he thinks all the writers had precifely the fame 
ideas of the order of the events, which to me does not appear pro- 
bable.’ 

To this work the Author hath prefixed a manly and fenfible 
dedication to that friend of civil and religious liberty, and, in 
all refpects, moft amiable character, Dr. Price. Some of our 
Readers will, perhaps, think themfelves obliged to us for a 


tran{cript of it: 
* REVEREND AND DEAR Sir, 

* Permit me, as a mark of our friendfbip, and of onr love of the 
fame fiudies, to infcribe this work to you. It is not that I with wo 
fereen myfelf behind your authority, or to make you refponfible for 
~ what is new, and may be thought too bold or hazardous in the ofi- 
sions maintained in it; but | wifh to have your countenance for the 
freedom with which I have treated this fubje&t, and efpecially for 
what I have faid relating to the in/pirarion of the bo ks of fcripture, 
This opinion is not only a bar to freedom of inquiry, but has ope- 
rated in a manner very unfavourable to the credibility of the gofpel 
hiftory. With refpeét to other matters of a fpeculative nature, re- 
lating to Chriftianity, 1 cannot be more ready to take, than you are 
to allow, and encourage, the greatett freedom of thinking and wri- 
ting, and confequently the moft open and avowed difference of /en 
timent ; fince what is moft effential to the Chriltian semper and con 
du is perfe&tly confiftent with this difference. ) 

‘ In a variety of articles in metaphyfics, and /peculative theology, it 
is probable that, having, at an early period, embraced very diffe: 
rent general principles, you and I fhall continue through life to hold 
very Uifferent opinions, and with refpeét to their influence in a the- 
oretical fyitem, we may lay confiderable ftrefs upon them; but we 
agree in a firm belief of Chriflianity, and of the infinite importance 
of ic to the virtue and happinefs of mankind. | 

* Whether Chrift was a man like ourfelves, or a being of a higher 
rank, but between which and the Supreme, there is {till the fome 
infinite diftance, the authority of the gofpel precepts, promifes, and 
fanctions is the fame, and the higheft poffible, viz. that of the grea 
being by whom Chritt fpake, who is his God and Father as well # 
| Ours ; and who, if we obey his will revealed to us in the gofpeh 
will love and honour us, as he Joves and honours him. 

‘ I think myfelf happy in being united with you in the purfuit of 
natural feience, and in an attachment to the natural rights and liber 
ties of mankind ; but | truft we thall both of us ever act upon the . 
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of the inferiority of all the civil rights of men to the privileges of 
Chriftians, and of the infignificancy of all things temporal compared 


with things eternal,’ 





Art. Il. The Gentleman Farmer, being an Attempt to improve Agri- 
culture, by fubjeing it to the Teft of rational Principles. By 
Lord Kaims. See Jatt Month’s Review.— Farther Account. 

(By a Coxresponvenr) 


GRICULTURE was long neglected by the inhabitants 

of Scotland; but all ranks, in that country, are now 
ayplying with unremitting affiduity, to the improvement of this 
ufeful art, from whence we expect, that they will, in a fhort 
time, rival even the ENGLIsH, in this their favourite profeffion. 
We obferve, with pleafure, that feveral valuable (praéticat) 
treatifes on agriculture have, within the compafs of a few years, 
been publifhed in that country. ‘Thefe have in general one 
great advantage over moft of our Engzlifh publications on this 
fubject. Being written by men, who have themfelves actually 
practifed agriculture, they abound more with ufeful precepts, 
adapted to the foil and climate (the refult of experience) than 
our more bulky performances. But, ftill, we have reafon to 
regret that fo many of thefe authors, in imitation of our book- 
makers, have thought it neceflary to fay fomething on almoft 
every branch of agriculture ; while it is impoffible that any 
man can be equally acquainted with every branch of the art. 
Accident, inclination, or genius forbid this; for from one or 
other of thefe caufes, fome particulars will always obtain a 
much greater fhare of attention than others; and upon thefe 
favourite points alone can the author become an ufeful inftruc- 
tor :—books are thus multiplied without neceffity, and the er- 
rors of former writers are not fuffered to fall into oblivion. 

The work before @s is, in fome meafure, liable to this ob- 
jection. Almoft every branch of the farmer’s bufinefs is here 
difcufled, nor are all of them treated with equal fkill and judg- 
ment. But the book, neverthelefs, contains fo many ufeful 
precepts, the refult of experience, that we confider it, on the 
whole, ‘as a valuable addit.on to the general ftock of agricultu- 
tal knowledge ; efpecially to the inhabitants of Scotland, for 
Whom it was in a particular manner originally intended, 

_ The Public is indebted for this valuable treatife to the very 
ingenious Author of the Eleinents of Criticifm; who, at a pe- 
riod of life when others only feek for eafe, is indefatigable in 
the purfuit of knowledge; and who, like another Voltaire, re- 


pelling the attacks of time, unites the experience of age with 


the fire and vivacity of youth. The prefs ftill teems with the 
varied productions of his unwearied pen; but, unlike the phi- 
lofopher of Ferney, our Author is employed in conveying to his 
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countrymen only ufeful knowledge and leffons of wifdom, by \ 
which pofterity will be benefited, long after the fprightly, but d 
pateo often ill judged, fallies of the other will be totally for. t 
h 
f 


otten. 
: This work confifts of two parts, the firft on the practice, 
the fecond on the theory of agriculture, and an appendix con- a 
taining fome pieces of a mifcellaneous nature. " 
We mentioned, in our laft, the general contents of this work, 


and gave a few paflages from it, as ipecimens of the execution ; ri 
to which the following extracts and obfervations may now be t 
added. b 
Among other particulars in the fecond chapter (on Farm- fe 
cattle, &c.) we meet with a comparifon between the expence ri 
of labouring with horfes or with oxen, which, like all other | je 
computations of this kind, of late, turns out much in favour of p 
ly tley the fewmer. We, who fpeak not from any great experience, ce 
N / can fee no valid objeétion to this calculation; but one pecu- of 
liarity has occurred to us on this head, which delferves to be ate le 
. tended to. We know that, in old times, oxen were the only rc 
5 beafts of draught throughout every part of Britain, We know ty 
| alfo that wherever, in this country, confiderable improvements €2 
in agriculture have taken place, oxen have becn long. difufed, bi 
and horfes have been employed in their ftead : and that although af 
horned cattle are ftill put to the plough, in thofe rude and un- ec 
cultivated parts of the country where agriculture is unfkilfully ri 
practifed, yet that they never fail to difappear as the inhabitants de 
improve in knowledge, and are as invariably fucceeded by cr 
horfes for draught. Whence, we would afk, proceeds this un- th 
accountable phenomenon ? We hear daily complaints that man- fr 
kind are fo wedded to old practices, that it is a matter of great pl 
difficulty to perfuade them to adopt new ones, even when de- th 
monftrations of their fuperior utility are produced ; but, in this p 
inftance, although ftrong arguments are daily employed to con- its 
vince men that they will do well to adhere to their old prac- vi 
tice, they, neverthelefs, relinquifh it, and adopt a new one, fo 
in favour of which they are not able to produce any argument pr 
that feems to be of weight. Such a peculiarity could not pre- pl 
vail fo univerfally without fome caufe. We therefore recom- Mm; 
mend this circumftance to the confideration of future writers, ri 
as an-objeCt that requires a more feriqus inveftigation than it Wi 
feems, as yet, to have obtained. | : ric 
His directions about bringing land into tillage from the ftate is 
of nature, are judicious, and the refult of aétual experiment. fee 
The firft crop he recommends is turnips, after having brought ric 
the land into a mellow tilth by fallow and manures. This is in, 
an expenfive method in comparifon of fome that have been ree to 
commended to the Public by farming quacks, who, by caer: ad 
ations 
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iations that. are perfectly faultlefs, fave that they have no foun- 
jation to reft upon, prove in‘the cleareft manner that a barren 
heath is more valuable to its poffeffor, and will fooner enrich 
him than the mines of Potofi. What have not thofe to an(wer 
for, who thus deliberately fet themfelves to ruin thole ignorant 
me credulous perfons into whofe hands fuch chimerical treatifes 
Ih! | 
na dealt of ridges, he obferves that, on a clay foil, * the 
ridges ought to be twelve feet wide, and twenty inches high’; 
to be preferved always in the fame form by cafting, that is, 
by ploughing two ridges together, beginning at the furrow that 
feparates them, and Proug ing round and round till the two 
ridges are finifhed.’ To this form of a ridge wé have fome ob- 
jections : firft, The fame plough can never be equally proper for 
plowing the hanging and raifed fide of the ridge, on which ac- 
count it would be neceflary to employ, at all times, two ploughs 
of different conftruGtions, otherwife one fide of the ridge, at 
leaft, muft be imperfeétly plowed: fecondly, When two fur- 
rows are turned towards one another in beginning to plow the 
two ridges, thefe furrows muft either be laid quite clofe upon 
each other, or a part of the earth will be left faft beneath them ; 
but if they are laid quite clofe at plowing, and an opening is 
afterwards made by the plough between thefe ridges, a part of the 
edge of the furrow will be raifed higher than that part of the 
ridge which is immediately behind it, where the water will be 
detained before it can reach the furrow, and will damage the 
crop: laftly, The rounding procured by raifing the middle of 
the ridge fo high, can be of no ufe in throwing off the water 
from the ridge during all that interval which occurs between 
plowing and harrowing (which is ufually the wetteft feafon of 
the year) as the inequalities formed by the furrow-flices lying 
parallel] to one another the whole length of the ridge, prevent 
itsdefcent. For thefe reafons we imagine it would be more ad- 
viable to keep the ridges always flat in clay as well as other 
foils, only with the precaution of making the ridges narrow in 
proportion to the vifcidity and obduracy of the clay. A {kilful 
plowman can always give narrow ridges (when plowed fo as to 
make what was the furrow the former year the middle of the 
tidge this year) a fufficient- degree of roundnefs to allow the 
water to fall into the furrows. But the moft perfe&t manner of 
tidging land of this kind, that we have yet feen, is that which 
8 practifed in Effex. ‘There the ridges are only about three 
feet wide, and are made to run ina direétion right acrofs the 
ridges of the former year, by which means the horfes in plow- 
ing always ftep full acrofs the former years ridges, fo as never 
to poach the ground with their feet in the fmalleft degree: an 
advantage of very great moment in a damp binding foil, 
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In treating of turnips, he fays, ‘ the feafon of fowing muft 
be regulated by the time intended for feeding. When intended 
for feeding in November, December, January, and February, 
the feed ought to be fowed from the 1ft to the 20th of June, 
Where the feeding is intended to be carried on to March, April, 
ot May, the feed muft not be fown till the end of July.’ We 
can fee no better reafon for this pofitive precept, than the vul- 

ar prejudice that turnips fown early run fooner to feed in the 
foring than fuch as are fown Jater: but if no better reafon can 
be affigned for it, we will venture to affure the Reader that he 
may fow the turnips intended to be confumed in April or May 
equally early with thofe that he means to confume in Decem- 
ber. For it is a fact, confirmed by experience, that if a 
turnip does not fhoot that feafon in which it is fowed, it will 


be as late in fending out its flower ftems in the enfuing fpringif | 


fown in May as in Auguft. And as turnips attain a much 
Jarger fize if fown early than late, it ought to be a general rule 
for every kind of feeding, to fow them, if poffible, in the month 
lt si if the ground can be put in order by that time. 

f grafs, he fays, * the feeds canriot be fown too thick,’ 
But is not this a rafh expreffion? Twenty-four pounds of red 
clover feed per acre when the crop is intended for cutting green, 
is, he thinks, the fmalleft (we would fay /argef?) quantity that 
ought to be fowed. Flax, he fays, is the beft crop to ‘fow it 
with.—Lord Kaims is a powerful advocate for the flax hufban- 
dry in Scotland. ye 

The feventh chapter treats of the rotation of crops; a fub- 
jet that has only of Jate obtained a place in treatifes on agri 
culture, but which, we hope, will never for the future be 
omitted. He prefaces what he has to offer on this head with 
many general obfervations relating to the effects of different 
kinds of crops upon the ground, [n this department, although 
we doubt not but the practice he recommends in general will 
found ayreeable to experience, yet we meet with too much hy- 
pothetical reafoning. Things doubtful are affumed as certainly 
known ; a fault which we have remarked in other parts of his 
Lordthip’s work: but thefe are like {pecks on the fun, and 
we only mention them to guard others from implicitly t- 
lying on all that is here advanced in the theoretical line. He 
then produces fome examples of wretched rotations that are, he 
fays, {till common in Eaft Lothian ; at which we were not 4 
little furprized, as we remember to have heard the farmers if 
that diftri& of Scotland much commended for their {kill in 


agriculture. We would fain hope, for their credit, that his 
Lordfhip may have been mifinformed of fome particulars relating J 


to them. The following are the rotations which he moft ap 


proves : 
Rott 
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Rotation in a clay foil. : 
3 | 1775. |.1776. | 1777- | 1778 | 1779. | 1780. 
1, | Fallow. {| Wheat. Peafe. } Barley. | Hay. Oats, 
9. | Wheat. { Peafe. | Barley. | Hay. . | Oats. | Fallow, 
3. | Peale. Barley. { Hay. Oats. | Fallow. | Wheat. 
4. | Barley. | Hay. Oats. | Fallow. | Wheat. | Peafe. 
5. | Hay. Oats. Fallow, | Wheat. | Peafe. Barley. 
6. | Oats. | Fallow. | Wheat. | Peafe. | Barley. ot 
Pafture. | Pafture. | Pafture. | Pafture. | Pafture. | Pafture. 














‘ When the rotation is completed, the feventh inclofure 
having been fix years in pafture, is ready to be taken up for a 
rotation of crops, which begins with oats in the year 1781, and 
proceeds as in the fixth inclofure. In the fame year 1781, the 
fifth inclofure is made pafture; for which it is. prepared, by 
fowing pafture grafs-feeds with the barley of the year 1780. 
And in this manner may the rotation be carried on without end. 
Here the labour is equally diftributed ; and there is no hurry 
nor confufion. But the chief property of this rotation is, that 
two culmiferous or white-corn crops, are never found together : 
by adue mixture of crops, the foil is preferved in good heart 
without any adventitious manure, At the fame time, the land 
is‘always producing plentiful crops: neither hay nor pafture 
get time to degenerate. The whole dung is laid upon the 
fallow. 
€ Every farm that takes a grafs crop into the rotation muft 
be inclofed, which is peculiarly neceflary in a clay foil, as no- 
thing is more hurtful to clay than poaching. 


Rotation ina free foil. 

















01 1775+ | 1776. | 1777- | 1778 | 1779 | 1780. 
1. | Turnip | Barley. | Hay. } Oats. | Fallow. | Wheat. 
2. | Barley. | Hay. Oats. | Fallow. | Wheat. {| Turnip 
3 | Hay. | Oats. | Fallow. | Wheat, | Turnip | Barley. 
4. | Oats. | Fallow. | Wheat. | Turnip | Barley. | Hay. 

5. | Fallow. | Wheat. | Turnip | Barley. | Hay. Oats. 

6. | Wheat. | Turnip | Barley. | Hay. Oats. | Fallow. 
7. | Pafture. | Pafture. | Pafture. | Pafture. | Pafture | Pafture. 


‘ For the next rotation, the feventh inclofure is taken up 
for corn, beginning with an oat crop, and proceeding in the 
order of the fourth inclofure ; in place of which, the third in- 
‘lofure is laid down for pafture, by fowing pafture grafles with 
the laft crop in that inclofure, being barley. This rotation has 
all the advantages of the former. Here the dung is employed 
On the turnip crop, 
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‘ We proceed to confider what rotation is propy for — 
clay. The farm I propofe confifts of feventy-three acres. Nine 
are to be inclofed for a kitchén-garden, affording plenty of red 
clover to he cut green for the farm-cattle. “The remaining fixty- 
four acres are'divided into four inclofures, fixteen acres each, 
to be croppedas in the following table : ) 

















a. | 1775: | 1776. | 1777. | 1778. 
1. | Beans. | Barley. | Hay. | Oats. 
2. | Barley. | Hay. { Oats. | Beans. 
3. | Hay. | Oats. | Beans. | Barley. 
4. | Oats. | Beans. | Barley. | Hay. 

¢ Here-the dung ought to be applied to the barley.’ 


In: this chapter he maintains that it is beneficial to the far. 
mer.never to have grafs above fix, feven, or eight years old, 
and therefore he tadhedes grafs crops in his rotation, as above, 
This will probably open a field of controverfy. We think the 
fubjec&t has never been fully difcufled, and doubt not but we 
fhall be induced to return to it on fome future occafion. A 
writer who is bold, and thinks for himfelf, is certainly the 
moft ufeful of all authors. A mere compiler lulls the mind 
afleep, whereas the original genius rouzes it to action, and 
may, even when he errs, prove highly beneficial to the Public. 

Cut grafs, in fummer, is, he thinks, the moft proper .for 
feeding farm-cattle; but to fave the expence of carting it home 
he recommends a kind of moveable fhed, of his own invention, 
for feeding them on the field. *¢ A middle-fized horfe’ (Quere 
the weight alive?) he obferves, ‘ will eat ten Dutch ftone of 
red clover daily ; fome go the length of feventeen ; an ox ora 
cow’ (Quere again, the weight of fuch ox or cow) * will eat 
eight ftone.’ This is too indefinite, as the common fize of 
beafts, in one part of the country may be, at leaft, double the 
fize of thofe in other parts. 

For feeding cattle, he condemns a fhed ereéted upon pillars 
as 'too cold for the climate of Scotland, and advifes that a feed- 
ing-houfe fhould have many windows, or air-holes, to be fhut 
or opened at pleafure, fo as to exclude cold in winter, and 
admit plenty of frefh air in fummer. 

His directions for managing ftall-fed cattle are very full, and 
appear to be judicious. Nothing, he obferves, is -fuch an im- 
‘provement of a gravelly or loamy foil as confuming turnips 
upon the field in winter ; as the poaching a light foil, he fays, 
* takes away the pores, and makes the earth more compact and 
“retentive.” | 

The following method of confumiing turnips on the field in 
winter is excellent : 


——- 





* What kind of clay is this? | 
© Suppofing, 
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¢ Suppofing, fays he, the inclofure to be an oblong fquare, 
sich es convenient for flakes, Begin at one of the 
ort fides, and from the fence throw. the turnip towards the 
middle of the field, clearing as much ground as can be done at. 
ae thyow, which may be thirteen er fourteen feet, ie baa 
this vacant fpace from the turnip by flakes. Let the flakes in- 
cline inward to the field, which will prevent the cattle from 
rubbing them down. Introduce, the cattle into this void {paces 
and begin with ‘throwing ‘over to them, from time to time, the 
turnip that were taken up, fo fparingly that they may eat with- 
out trampling them under foot. After thefe are clean eat up, 
clear another ftrip of the fame breadth with the former,. by 
throwing over to the cattle the turnip that grow there, Re- 
move the flakes to the fide of the growing turnips and go on till 
the field be eat up. In this manner the whole field will be 
knead and poached, fo as totally to alter the texture of the foil. 
But becaufe to give the cattle no other bed, would greatly re- 
tard the progrefs of fattening ; an adjacent grafs-fel is necel- 
fary, in which they fhould.be put every night for a dry bed. 
In this grafs-field place hecks, for’ feeding the cattle with hay 
or ftraw; as nothing contributes more to expeditious fatning, 
than alternate green and dry food.’ cs ) 
He much difapproves of keeping winterers in a ftraw-yard, as 
being too cold in winter for the cattle; it alfo waftes a great 
deal of ftraw, and is hurtful to the dung. ‘ They ought, fays 
h to. be kept in a Houfe, where there is a free ventilation ; 
indulging them only an hour or two in’ the field when let out 
to water ; more or lefs,according to the weather” = 
_ Th the thirteenth.chapter, which treats of the. proper fize of 
4 farm, and the ufeful accommodations it ought to have, we 
meet with many obfervations that well deferve to be attended 
to by every gentleman of landed property. We think, how- 
ever, he has here omitted one circumftance that ought to have 
been particularly regarded, viz. the proportioning the fize of 
the farm to the ftate of cultivation it is in at the time. Ina 
tude unimproved farm, many operations are neceflary which 
cannot be carri¢d ‘on without a great power of men and horfes. 
Hence it will follow that a farm in thefe circumftancés muft 
be of a fufficient fize to maintain that ftrength, or-.its, improye- 
ment will be at a ftand. We may likewife obferve, that many 
of the common operations of agriculture require, to be ,con- 
duced upon a pretty large fcale, or, if otherwife, there will bea 
certain lofs of labour ; it is not therefore.a juft way of reafon- 
ing ‘to fay that if a farm of a certain extent requires.fuch an 
sxpence, one of half the extent will-require,half the expence, 
¢. as this will not hold. To give an exafple in a common 
Operation, the conveyance of manures from the dung-yard to 





* The Author has not explained what kind of fence is here meant. 
the 
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the field : let us fuppofe the field at fuch a diftance from the 
yard as is juft fufficient to keep in conftant employment four 
carts, four fillers on the dunghill, and one to unload the carts, 
If the farm is of fuch a fize as only to keep two carts, then it 
is plain that in this cafe the fillers, and the perfon who un- 
loads the cart, would be- idle one-half of their time, fo that 
there is a‘clear lofs of half their labour. If to avoid this incon. 
venience, one or more of the fillers are retrenched, fo as to keep 
thofe that remain conftantly employed, no lofs will be fuftained 
on their account, but in exchange for that, a much greater 
Jofs is fuftained by keeping the horfes fo much longer while in 

oke; for in this cafe they would not draw much more than 
half ‘the number of loads they would have done, had there been 
plenty of perfons to fill, Numberlefs other inftances of a fimi- 
Jat nature might be given, in which a great lofs occurs to the 
farmer, who is not in a condition exactly to proportion, at all 
times, the ftrength he employs to the nature of the work he is 
to perform ; and as this circumftance feems to have been over- 
Jooked by all the writers who have hitherto enquired into the 
proper fize of farms, we conclude that the fubject has not yet 
been properly difcufled. 

In the chapter which treats of the rent that ought to be af- 
forded from a corn farm, we meet with the following cafe: 

* ‘Take a farm of fixty acres ; which being partly in pafture, 
may be managed by a fingle plough with four. horfes. I. begin 
with Computing the rent of fuch a farm, where the product in 
corn and grafs is. at a medium equal to the value of five bolls 
per acre, or 50s. amounting upon the whole farm to 150]. 
Add the profit of ten winterers fed with ftraw, which may. be 
ftated at'51. The whole fum drawn out of the Jand is 1551.; 
fron?which is to be deducted the tenant’s fhare, and every other 
article of expence: the balance is the Jandlord’s rent. Let us 
enter into the feveral articles of deduction. 

* Firft, The feed, which fhall be ftated at 201. only, as a 
part is in pafture. : 

* Second, The fifth part, or 20 per cent. of the value of the 
rabosting ftock, which, by computation, is 74]. 10s.*. Inde, 
i4]. 18s. , 


| 





_* Faur horfes — ~~ — £.48 © ¢ 
Horfe-farniture — — — 200 
Two ploughs = _ — 2 0 0 
Carts and wains — on wen 14.0 0 
Harrows and brake — ate 200 
Rollers — —~ _ — 100 
Fanner —_ — ont 200 
Forks, {pades, {cythes, rakes, wheelbarrows, hooks, &c. 1 10 ° 

0 


Twelve harden facks a — 2 0 
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‘ Third, The farmer’s fhare 201. ) 

‘ Fourth, As the Farmer himfelf may ftand for one fervant, 
I ftate only the wages and maintenance of another 12]. — 

¢ Fifth, The maintenance of the four horfes 241. 

‘ Laftly, The money paid for thearing, threfhing, &c. lumped 

l. : 

~~ Thefe deductions amount to ‘981. 18s. But if the land 
can be managed with two horfes, the deductions ‘will amount 
to $21. 2s. only, befide faving a ‘driver.’ me : 

‘ N.B. Reparation of houfes,’ and other fmall articles, are 
too minute to enter into a general view. But if any article be 
thought too high, they may ferve to balance what is fubtraéted 


from that article. | 
‘ The account then ftands thus, On the one hand the pro-: 





duct vast -_ — — ‘£. 155 0 0 
Subtract on the other hand = — — 98 18 o 
56 2' oO 


This balance of 561. 2s. is the landlord’s rent. 
‘ Suppofing the product to be but four bolls per acre, or 40s. 








inde the product — _ — £.125 a o 
Subtraét as before ' —_ —_ 98 18 o 
p06 EO 2 Cie going 

© Suppofing the product tobe 37 bolls per acre, or 35s. 
inde mm _ — — f{. 1100 0 
Subtract oe — — 98 '18 o 
: Rent f. 1% 2 0 


* Here an unexpected difcovery is made of very great import-: 
ance in farming’; which is, that a farm yielding no more but 
an average of 37 bolls per acre, had better be wholly fet for 
pafture. For fuppofing it in that fhape to yield no more but 
5s. per acre, which is 351. for the whole, the clear profit is 
gteater than when the farm is in corn; and the landlord draws 
more rent: he draws the whole 151]. as land fet in pafture is 
not burdened with any expence. This difcovery may be of ufe 
fo many a poor tenant, who labours and toils at the plough 
ftom year to year, to his own lofs. If his farm produce not 
more than 3% bolls per acre, better abandon the plough, turn 
his farm into pafture, and fit idle.’ iD’ 

“ € give this article as a fpecimen of the ideas entertained by 
gentlemen in Scotland of the ftock, 8c. neceflary for a 
ry. oe of the manner in which a farmer ought to live. If 
a compared with articles of the fame kind in England, 
any of which occur in Young’s Tours, it will ferve to-evince 

| the 
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1d4 The Gentleman Farmer. 
the vaft difference, between the ftate of a Scotch and an Englith 


farmer. ca wader: 3a | 

As we have. not.room for a; minute detail of, what his Lord. 
fhip has wsitten, on, the theory/of agriculture, we thall content 
ourfelves with informing the Reader that he adopts the opinion, 
that \feems, at <prefent, to:be moft unijverfally received among 
the literati, in Europe concerning, the food of plants, viz. that. 
water or air, not excluding: the fubftances that are contained. 
in.them, is..the common food .of all plants; that, by conf. 
quence, foil is only of utility in affording; a fteady fupport to 
plants, and that manures operate. chiefly on the foil, by alter. 
ing its texture, and rendering it more capable of adminiftering 
the common food to.the roots of plants than it, naturally would 
be. In explaining and illuftrating this theory, he employs 
about one hundred and fifty pages ; but.as arguments would. 
fuffer by being abridged, we refer the fpeculative reader, who 
wifhes for farther fatisfaétion on this head to the book itfelf: 
after warning hin, that theories.in agriculture are,,in generaly 
but,too,apt to, miflead, the mind,.by making it difguife facts fo 
as to fuit the favourite idea that has been preconceived. ! 

We, cannot avoid, although with regret, reprehending , his 
Lordfhip for.a vague and unphilofophical application of terms, 
which we.think highly blameable. The term EleGive Attra 
tion. is now fufficiently underftood ,by. all. philofophers, and .is 
univerfally employed to denote that quality jn certain_bodies by 
which, they are determined to unite_with ong_of two fubftances. 
in preference to another with which it would have united if no 
other.fubftance had been joined with them; but here we find 
it emplayed, to denote almoft very kind, of jun@ion. of one body 
with another., Not only all chemical folutions, but even me- 
chanical diffufions are denominated eleéive. atirafions—Water 


peated impulfes of gravity : the water fubfides, leaving the _ tran- 
parent 
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foarent as originally. Many of the difcoveries of moderm times 
mutt be attributed to the attention that has, of late, been paid 
to the terms ufed in philofophical reafoning, which, inftead of 
being left vague and indeterminate, as in the prefent inftance, 
and as was but tgo common of old, are now accurately defined, 
and employed with the moft philofophic precifion, We hope, 
therefore, to fee this {mall blemifh corrected in a future editien. 

To this work are fubjoined feveral diflertations of a mifcella- 
neous nature. In the Art, the Author points out the principal 
imperfections in the common hufbandry of Scotland. The fe= 
cond contains a propofal for improving agriculture in that king- 
dom: an inftitution which, we think, might be attended with 
many beneficial confequences. The third treats of the general 
heads of a leafe for a corn farm, in which it is intended to 
point out the plan by which both the proprietor and tenant 
fhould be fecured from injury, and the ground moft perfectly 
cultivated. As this is an object of the utmoft confequence to 
a country beginning to improve, which we fuppofe is the cafe 
with Scotland, it merits particular regard ; and, if we are not 
mifinformed, it actually does obtain a very particular degree of 
attention from the gentlemen of that kingdom. 

It appears to us, however, that his Lordfhip had not confi- 
dered this branch of his fubject with that degree of attention it 
required ; as feveral of the claufes here enumerated are alto- 
gether inconfiftent with one another, and could not take place 
in the fame leafe; and fome of them would be unnecelflary if 
other parts of the plan were to be executed. 

He begins with recommending Jeafes that fhal] have an un- 
certain iflue; that is, to terminate with tie life of the holder of 
the farm. But to this we fee two great objections. The firft 
is, that a prudent man will be. afraid to lay out much money 
in improving a farm in thefe circumftances, left he fhould hurt 
his family by fo doing. It therefore checks induftry, and has 
atendency to introduce a degree of Janguor and defpondency, 
which muft ever be prejudicial to the community. The fe- 
cond objection is, that it muft often fubject the furviving family 
to the moft cruel hardfhips when they are leaft able to bear it. 
The idea is certainly unworthy of a generous mind, as it 
prompts the landlord to fecure himtelf by {matching from the 
widow and the orphan thofe harvefts that had been prepared 
for them by the labour of the indulgent hufband and parent, 
and of driving them out to mifery and want, at that moment 
when they are deprived of him wno alone could have been their 
ftay and fupport. Is it not enough that they fhould be deprived 
of his affiftance in fupplying their wants? Their fufferings 


Ought rather to be alleviated than augmented on this mourniul 
occafion, 


Rey, Feb, 1778, I In 
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In the fequel he approves of reftrictive claufes, limiting the 
tenant to a certain routine of crops, which he thinks would be 
beneficial. Were the knowledge of agriculture arrived at the 
utmott poffible degree of perfection, it might be doubted whether 
claufes of this nature would be advantageous ; but in the prefent 
imperfect ftaté of our knowledge in this art, nothing, to us, 
appears more ridiculoufly abfurd than fuch a propofal. It is 
acknowledged that the farmer muff, on many occafions, explore 
his way in the dark ; he is a traveller in an unknown country, 
where he may meet with many unforefeen obftructions : yet he 
-muft be obliged to walk right forward in a line chalked out to 
him, without either deviating to the right hand or to the left, 
but at the peril of utter ruin. It is acknowledged that he 
alone muft make the neceflary difcoveries in that unexplored 
country, yet others, who are themfelves unacquainted with it, 
prefcribe rules which he muft on no account tranigrefs :—was 
ever any thing more abfurd than fuch a thought! 

We reprobate thefe claufes with the lefs referve, becaufe we 
have it in our power to beftow the moft ample applaufe on 
another article propofed by his Lordfhip; an article that en- 
tirely fuperfedes the ufe of thefe imperfect regulations ; which 
gives to the tenant that effectual fecurity he wants ; which tends 
in the moft powerful manner to improve the country, to enrich 
the proprictor, and render evety perfon interefted in the tranf- 
action happy in their feveral ftations, as well as ufeful members 
of fociety. It is founded on equity, and therefore deferves the 
higheft praife; it is di€tated by wifdom, and therefore cannot 
fail to be moft extenfively ufeful. After this exordium the 
Reader is, no doubt, defirous of knowing what this applauded 
article is.—Nothing can be more fimple or natural. We give 
it in the Author’s words : 

* The following, fays he, or fome fuch claufe, will excite 
a tenant’s higheft induftry to improve his farm to the utmoft, 
fuppofing it to be only for nineteen years. At expiry of the 
leafe, the tenant fhall be entitled to a fecond nineteen years, 
upon paying a fifth part [or any other proportion, he might 
have faid, agreed upon by the parties] of more rent ; unlefs the 
landlord give him ten years purchafe of that fifth part. The 
rent, for example, is 1001. The tenant offers 1201. He is 
entitled to continue his pofleffion a fecond nineteen years at the 
advanced rent, unlefs the landlord pay him 200]. If he offers 
a ftill higher rent, the Jandiord cannot turn him out, unlefs he 
pay him ten years purchafe of that offer.’ 

We perfectly agree in opinion that this claufe would excite 
a tenant’s higheft induftry to improve his farm to the utmofks 


and in consequence would fuperfede the ufe of al] other = 
e 
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id only propofe this finall alteration, to render it en- 
Sad A viz. that inftead of terminating with the 
fecond nineteen years, the leafe fhould be renewable at the end 
of every. nineteen years 1 infinitum, on the tenant’s agreeing 
to pay a like proportional rife; the proprietor always being at 
liberty to buy the leafe at ten years purchafe of the rife of 
rent, as above, at the renewal of every nineteen years, if he 
fhould fo incline. In this cafe, it is plain, that the tenant, by 
confidering his leafe as a perpetuity, would exert himfelf to the 
utmoft, to render it worth the rent at which he could infure 
it to himfelf and heirs. But if, by accidental circumftances, 
he fhould find that it could not poflibly bear the additional 
rent, he is free to give it up whenever that additional tent 
ought to commence. On the other hand, fhould the proprietor 
find that, from any caufe whatever, the farm would yield a 
greater rent than was ftipulated by the leafe, he has it in his 
power to purchafe the leafe at the moderate rate of ten years 
purchafe of that additional rent, which he may then lett to an- 
other, at the farther additional rent it may be worth. In fhort, 
turn this claufe how you will, we imagine it impoffible to 
ftate a cafe in which either the proprietor or tenant could be 
injured in their intereft: and we make no doubt that if the 
proprietors of land in Scotland fhould univerfally agree to adopt 
this method of letting land, it would foon become the richeft 
and beft improved country on the globe; and the revenues of 
the landholders be encreafed in a more rapid proportion than 
has ever been experienced in any other country. In fuch cafe 
juftice would demand that a ftatue fhould be ereéted in honour 
of the beneficent author who firft fuggefted the idea of it. 

We beg pardon of the Reader, who may have no tafte for 
the ftudy of agriculture and hufbandry, for having dwelt fo 
long on this Article. The remaining part of the Appendix 
treats of the propagation of plants and animals, where we meet 
with feveral entertaining obfervations. 

We cannot difmifs the prefent Article without warmly re- 
commending this volume to the notice of every perfon who has 
any concern with rural affairs. For although there are a few 
pailages which we think lefs perfect than others, and which, 
on account of the {mallnefs of their number, we have pointed 
fut as we went along; yet it abounds with fuch ufeful infor- 
mation as cannot fail to render it highly beneficial to thofe 


who attentively perufe it. y 
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Art. Ill. The Battle of Haftings; a Tragedy. By Richard Cum- 
berland, Efq. As it is atted at the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, 
8vo. 18. 6d. Dilly. 1778. 


F all the fevera! dramas, tragedies, comedies, or farces, 
that have come within our cognizance for many years 
paft, we do not remetiber one of fo extraordinary a complexion 
as the play now before us. It feems to have been intended and 
iven by the elaborate Author as an abftract of all excellence, 
It afpires to the various characters of philofophical, political, 
poetical, and theatrical. It is all peacock’s feathers. We will 
not attempt to ftrip the ftately Bard of his variegated plumage, 
but rather add to his honours and ornament by applying the tar 
of criticifm, that his feathers may ftick fo much the clofer. 

Dramatic poets, from /Efchylus to Shakefpeare, have often 
derived their fables from the annals of their country ; and after 
having founded their plays on fome great hiftorical event, have 
been allowed to heighten and embellifh it; but the great and 
leading features of the ftory were conftantly retained, the charac- 
ter of the perfonages preferved, and the poet, who was indulged 
in probable fictions to fupport and adorn hiftory, was not how- 
ever permitted grofsly to violate or contradict it. 

Aut famam fequere, aut fibi convenientia finge. 

Writers of tranfcendent genius overleap all rules. The hif- 
torical plays of that common mortal Shakefpeare, are almoft re- 
gular annals, and his Romans or Englifhmen are as faithfully 
delineated, and as eafily recognized, in the theatre, as in Plu- 
tarch or Holingfhed. ‘The tragedy of the Battle of Haftings 
is raifed on more fublime and eccentric principles. William is 
{carcely mentioned, and never in terms of conqueft: Harold, 
the enterprifing gallant Harold, is reprefented as a monkifh 
bigot; while Edgar Atheling, whom hiftorians have almoft 
marked with imbecility, is exalted into a hero, and even raifed 
to that throne on which the battle of Haftings feated the Duke 
of Normandy. The death of Turnus clofes the Aeneid. With 
fuch an authority, as well as hiftory, in his favour, a common 
poet might have fuppofed the death of Harold, which is re- 
corded in this tragedy, a fufficient warrant for eftablifhing the 
dominion of the conqueror; but our Bard very adroitly rallies | 
his troops under Edgar Atheling, founds a retreat, and drops 
the curtain. In fhort, the Battle of Haftings like, 


The ftory of the bear and fiddle, 
Is fung, but breaks off in the middle. 
The whole drama begins, continues, and ends, diametrically op- 
pofite to your expectations; and this it is, Mr. Johafon, #o ele- 
vate and furprize ! 
Dut 
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Put if the general ftru€ture of the fable be admirable, the 
detail is not lefs peculiar. The difcovery [aveyropiois] was, 
by the ancients, and their fervile imitators, confidered as one of 
the moft important circumftances of tragedy, requiring the ut- 
moft caution and addrefs. It was therefore frugally ufed, and 
fearfully conduéted. . The Drury-lane Euripides of 1778 has, 
however, dealt out the difcovery with fuch a lavifh hand, that 
his prodigality in this inffance would be inexcufable, did it not 
palpably proceed from the inexhauftible riches of an exuberant 
imagination. Firft, a noble, in the intereft of the concealed 
Edgar Atheling, reveals him, without any apparent motive but 
the overflowings of a benevolent heart, to one of the warders of 
his caftle. To his fitter, however, to whom it feems more 
important that the real character of Edgar fhould be known, 
the fame noble does not reveal him, but Edgar himfelf makes 
her acquainted with it. Afterwards he very impoliticly makes 
the fame difcovery to Harold; and his miftrefs, who follows 
him in difguife to the camp, ftill more impoliticly and unex 
pectedly betrays herfelf to her rival. Ordinary characters would 
have conducted themfelves on different principles, and ordinary 
writers would have given different draughts of them; but our 
Poet deals in the extraordinary; and this it is, Mr. Johnfon, to 
elevate and furprize. 

The language of this tragedy affords the moft curious fpeci- 
men of the modern-antigue we remember to have feen. Here 
is no vulgar difcrimination of character, which affigns to maids 
and herces, kings and peafants, a different ftyle. Our Au- 
thor produces none but well-bred perfons, and they feem to 
have been all educated in the fame f{chool of metaphor,—a prey 
at which each fpeaker greedily {natches, and never quits till hg. 
has fairly run it down: 

So eloquent, he cannot ope 
His mouth, bat out there flies a trope. 
We have the pleafure alfo of converfing with our oldeft and 
moft intimate poetical acquaintance, who are perpetually brought 
before us, from Shakefpeare down to Mafon and Gray, all of 
which are occafionally introduced by our Author, to whofe 
work we would recommend this motto, 
Such labour’d nothings, in fo ftrange a ftyle, 
Amaze the unlearn’d, and make the learned fmile. CG, 





Art. 1V. Fabule fele@e. Aufore Joanne Gay, ‘Latin reddite. 
8vo, 28 6d. Dodiley. 1778. 


—* Gay’s Fables every thing is faid by their own celebrity, 
Of the tranflation of this {mall feleGion, before we. fay 
any thing, we {hall give a fpecimen: 
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THE TAME STAG, 

As a young ftag the thicket pat, 
The branches held his antlers faft ; 
A clown who faw the captive hang, 
Acrofs the horns his halter flung. 

Now fafely hamper’d in the cord, 
He bore the prefent to his Lord. 
* . * 


At firft, within the yard confin’d, 

He flies and hides from all mankind ; 

Now bolder grown, with fix’d amaze, 

And diftant awe prefumes to gaze; 

Munches the linen on the lines, 

And on a hood or apron dines: 

He fleals my little mafter’s bread, 

Follows the fervants to be fed : 

Nearer, and nearer now he flands 

To feel the praife of patting nands; 

Examines every fift for meat, 

And though repuls’d difdains retreat: 

Attacks again with levell’d horns, 

And man, that was his terror, fcorns. 
Such is the country maiden’s fright, 

When firft a red-coat is in fight; 

Behind the door flie hides her face, 

Next time, at diftance, eyes the lace; 

She now can all his terrors ftand, 

Nor from his fqueeze withdraws her hand, 

She plays familiar in his arms, 

And every foldier hath his charms ; 

From tent to tent fhe fpreads her flame ; 

For cuftom conquers fear and fhame. 


Cervus Mansvertus. 

Dum juvenis tendit dumeta per a/pera cervus, 
Ramorum cobibent brachia denfa caput ; 
Nequicquam implicita lu@antem fronte colonus 

Gernit, et injeGo cornua funeligat. 


file tenet laqueo, praedaque fuperbus opima, 
Captivam domino donat habere feram. 
+ * + ¥ 
Clauditur exigui cum primum in limite Septi, 
Se tegit, atque hominem vitat, et ora fugit. 
Mox animum capiens, obtutu fixus in uno, 
Luminibus iacitis fingula cautus obit. 
Pendula funiculis tum prendens lintca marfu, 
Praudia ventrali, pileolove facit ; 
~~ ab armigero captat fibi fraude tenella, 
Opeque dapum, fervos gefiit ubique fequi. 
icinus magis atque magis nunc omnibus aftat, 
Plaudente/que fubjt latus, ovan/que vente 
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Mox efcam impatiens palma fibi pofcit ab omni, 
Cedere et indignans, fepe repulfus adept. 

Armata dein fronte minax fua jura tuetur, 
Ludibriogue hominem, quem metuebat, habet. 


Haud fecus agreftis trepidat formidine virgo, 
Coccina cum primum percutit ora chlamys : 

Pone fores latitat, faciemque abfcondit ; at oras 
Paulatim aurate Jpe@at, amatque toga : 

Nance formidato Jefe offert fortior hofti, 
Nec preffam, graviter fert, retrabitve, manum: 

Ludere in amplexu jam non borrefcit ; et omnis 
Creditur illecebras miles babere fuas ; 

Accendit totas tandem ambitiofa cobortes : 
Quippe metum fubigit mos, refugitque pudor. 

The tranflation here is tolerably eafy, but not without faults. 
In fome places it is to literal to be elegant; in others not fufhe 
ciently fo. 

Quippe metum Jubigit mos, refugitque’ pudor. 
For cuftom conquers fear and fhame. 

In the Latin, fhame is reprefented either as flying from fear, 
or rejecting it; for the word refugit will bear both interpreta- 
tions: but it is cuftom that puts fhame to flight; and fugatgue 
pudorem, if the meafure of the verfe had allowed, would have 
been the proper rendering. However, the verb refugio has fome- 
times a neutral fenfe, and the tranflation, though in this place 


é 


not eligible, is juftifiable. Lee 





Art. V. The Hiffory of England, from the Revolution, to the pre- 
Sent Time. Ina Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr. Wilfon, Re¢tor 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and Prebendary of Weitminfter. By 
Catherine Macaulay *. Vol. I. 4t0. 158. Boards. Dilly, &c. 
1778. 

HAT a phenomenon in the literary world is the 
¥v Author of the compofitions now before us! To fee 
alady ftep forth, in the affembly of learned fages, and aflume 
the Aifforian’s chair, is an object which was never beheld, in any 
country, till a AZacaulay appeared! To hear her, too, with 
manly energy, with clear and nervous diction, and in a bold 
and animated ftyle, explain the principles of government, deve- 
lope the ftatefman’s views, and trace, with perfpicuity, the 
alternate progrefs of royal cr of popular encroachment on the 
legal conftitution of the ftate,—this is all unparalleled in the 
annals of literature ! 
We have, on a former occafion, obferved, that thofe females 
who have been ambitious of reputation in the republic of letters, 


See 





* A full length print of the Author, elegantly engraved by 
Caldwell, is given, by way of frontifpiece. Wore 
14 have 
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have generally diftinguifhed themfelves by their vivacity and 
imagination ; that topics which require inveftigation and labour, 
have been thought too ferious and important to engage their at. 
tention ; that they have been deemed inferior in capacity to men; 
and that wifdomn is an encmy to beauty. But, on the other hand, 
we have remarked, that their fuppofed narrowne(s of underftand.- 
ing, is not to be afcribed to any deficiency of nature, but to the 
want of cultivation. Certain itis, that genius is not confined to 
either fex.; and that where the improvements of education have 
been added to native ability, the inftances of excellence in the 
female character have been equally numerous, in proportion, 
to thofe in the male line, where the advantages of culture are 
more commonly beftowed. Accordingly, in the prefent exam- 
ple, we have heard it generally allowed, that our fair hiftorian 
hath acquitted herfelf with a degree of merit, not only equal to 
that of many celebrated wyiters in the fame clafs, but fuperior 
to mott of thofe, in particular, who have treated of Englith 
affairs. 


Of Mrs, Macaulay’s Hiftery of England from the acceffion of 


Janus 1. ta the elevation of the houfe of Hanover, five volumes 
have already appeared; in the laft of which, the narrative proe 
ceeded to the refforation of monarchy under Charles II. The 
materials for continuing the work from that period, to the revo- 
dution which brought in William III. are, as the advertifements 


‘Inform us, preparing, by theauthor, forthe prefs. Inthe mean 


time, particular motives have induced her to publifh her account 
of a later period, with fome variation of manner, from the con- 
tinued gravity of hiftoric detail, to the more eafy and familiar 
form of epiftolary ftyle. What thefe motives are, may be cols 
lected from detached paflages in the letters themfelves. 

To Dr. Wilfon, this lady, it is well known, is under very 
great and uncommon obligations; fuch as, indeed, muft natu- 
rally call for every poffible return of gratitude; and, accord- 
ingly, we are to regard the handfome manner in which fhe has 
addreiled the work before us, to her venerable and liberal friend, 
as one exprefiion of that amiable principle, 

In her firit letter, after teftifying her defire of renderjng the 
correfpondence worthy of her friend’s attention, and the fource 
of his amufement, fhe thus proceeds,—fomewhat in the ftrain 
of an epiffie dedicatory. 

* ‘The virtues of your chara&ter, it muft be owned, afford an 
ample field for literary eloquence: a detail of filial piety, in in- 
{tances the moft trying to human fortitude; the fupporting an 
independent temper and conduét in the midft of the fervile de- 
pravities of a court; the almoft fingular inftance of warm patri- 
otifm united to the clerical charaGter ; your moderation in every 
arcumftance of indulgence which regards yourfelf, while you 
~ arg 
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fhing thoufands on the public caufe, and to enlarge the 
happinefs of individuals; the exemplary regularity of your life; 
your patience and fortitude, and even chearfulnefs, under the 
‘firmities of a weak and tender conftitution ; and, laftly, the 
munificent favours you have conferred on me, are fubjects of 
{yficient power to animate the dulleft writer ; but thefe are fub- 
els, my friend, which I am convinced will pleafe every Reader 
ares than yourfelf: and as the love of your country, and the 
welfare of the human race, is the only ruling paffion I have 
ever difcerned in your charaéter, I fhall avail myfelf of this in- 
clination, and endeavour to fix your attention by the interefting 
detail of thofe caufes and circumflances, which have infenfibly led 
us from the airy height of imaginary Security, profperity, and eleva~ 
tion, to our prefent flate of danger and depravity.’ 

We have printed the concluding part of the foregoing para- 
raph in Italics, becaufe the words there ufed, feem to point, 
diretly, at the main defign of the prefent work. In another 
place, again addreffing herfelf to her aged and reverend corre{pon- 
dent, fhe adds, in connexion with what we have here quoted, 
¢nor do I pretend to tell you novelties, or to have any other 
endin this narration, but to revive in your memory the facts 
neceflary to connect that train of events, which have compleat- 
ed the overthrow of the Whig principles, and bids fair to ren- 
der the government of this country as intolerable a defpotifm as 
the Romans ‘endured after the ruin of their commonwealth.’ 

Thus, we fee, even in thefe times of political apoftacy, and 
amidft the prevalence of oppofite ideas, this f{pirited writer con- 
tinues firmly attached to thofe manly principles of liberty, for 
which the preceding parts of her hiftory have been fo remark- 
ably diftinguifhed. And, here, it may not, perhaps, be impro- 
per to repeat a remark of our own, with refpeé to this part of 
the lady’s ‘public charaéter, and that of her hiftorical produc- 
tions :—we were {peaking of the frequent opportunities afforded 
her, in writing the reign of Charles 1. ¢ of difplaying that love 
of freedom which fhe avows to be the object of fecondary wor- 
fhip in her delighted imagination.” We repeat, too, that we 
are glad, however, to perceive, that although fhe gives a libe- 
tal {cope to thofe noble principles, fhe does not * (except in a 
few cafual overflowings * of her zeal for the common rights of 


mankind ) 


gre Javi 





* We are truly concerned to meet with any occafion for qualifying 
the praife of impartiality which we could, with pleafure, bettow 
without limitation on this ingenious writer, and which, in general 
the well deferves ; but the truth is (and TRUTH Ought not to be vio- 


dated, in compliment to any human being) that our author hath, in a 


ew inftances, fuffered expreffions to drop trom her pen, and fentiments 


fp ekape her, which are inconfiftent with the capdour of an biftorian. 


Thus, 
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mankind) ‘* run into the extravagant enthufiaim of republic 
bigots.” ‘* We Reviewers, who, from age, and long expeyj, 
ence, have acquired moderation, and who, in our critical capa. 
city, bave no paffions, and are of no party, are ever upon oy 

ward againft bigotry, even though it fhould affume the alluring 
frape of FREEDOM.” 

If we may be allowed to hazard a conjecture of our own, 
with regard to the views of our fair patriot, in detaching this 
part of her hiftory from the main body of the work,—the, per. 
baps, had other objeéts in contemplation, befide the amufement 
of her reverend friend, and the furnifhing him with helps for 
his recollection of paft events, She, poflibly, confidered the 
critical circumftances of the times in which we live, and was 
attentive to the immediate demand which fhe might fuppofe the 
public to have, at this peculiar juncture, upon every friend to 
its moft important interefts, efpecially to the guardian care and 
fecurity of our excellent conftitution. She might, in this view 
of thinys, think it high time to ftand forth, and join with other 
public fpirited perfons, in the various ranks and ftations of fo- 
ciety, in order to unveil the hidden myfteries of modern politics, 
and modern meafures, to bring matters home to our immediate 
{xtuation,—to fhew us what treacherous ground we ftand upon,— 
and, like another Caflandra, warn us of our impending danger.— 
If this intention is not diretly avowed, it is, in our apprehen- 
fion, fufficiently implied, in almoft qyery page of the volume 
before us. 

We will now proceed to the work under confideration, ang 
Jet it {peak more directly for itfelf, in the following extracts: 

In the remarks which our Author makes on the criminal ne 
glect of our forefathers, in regard to the glorious opportunities 
offered to them, for rectifying, at the reformation, and the reur 
Jution, the enormous abules which had crept into the govern 
ment, both in church and ftate, there is much truth, uttered 
with much feverity: but, what is more fevere than truth! 

‘ The reformation,’ fays Mrs. M. ‘ and the revolution, at 
the two grand zras in our hiftory, which are celebrated by evey 
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Thus, for inftance, in her fecond letter, fhe, unguardedly, pale 
the follawing harth fentence on the Tory party : 

——‘ The Jacobites, (in the reign of Will. III.] whofe political 
errors flow entirely from religious bigotry, were but a fmall number 
in comparifon to the Tories, whofe corruptions primarily flow from 
the badnefs of their hearts, and from thence infect their underftam 


ing.’ 

This account of the origin and fource of Tory-principles, 1st 
abfurd (begging the lady’s pardon) for a ferious refutation: a Tory’ 
writer might, with equal truth and candour, pafs the fame judgmest 
on Whigs and Whiggifm, Be 
| political 
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ss ‘ter, as productive of the moft perfect ftate of civil 

pr to dient which human fociety is capable of enjoy- 
7 and yet, my friend, your penetrating fagacity muft have 
els ou to difcover, that the reformation was more the refult of 
interefted policy *, than an honeft zeal to reftore the primitive 

urity and fimplicity of the Chriftian fyftem ; a purity no longer 

, rved, than while the church was totally unconnected with 
the civil power. But a reformation on thefe principles would 
have ill fuited the defigns of a court. ; 

‘The view of Henry VIII. was to gratify his refentment 

inft the Roman pontiff, to enrich his coffers with the fpoils 
of the clergy, and to render his power completely defpotic by 
the union of the ecclefiaftic with the civil fword. Thefe pious 
views have been religioufly followed by his fucceflors ; church- 

vernment, inftead of being new-modelled on a plan proper to 
preferve the freedom of the conftitution, and the morals of the 
people, is rendered a mere minifterial engine; the fpiritual 
kingdom of Chrift, a fubordinate limb of the ftate politic; and 
the regular teachers of Chriftianity, the profefled creatures of 
government, and the bafe inftruments of wicked policy.’ 

With refpect to the REVOLUTION, our Author acknowledges 
that it gave a different afpect to the conftitution from that which 
ithad worn through the government, * or rather the tyrannies,” 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts; that the maxim of hereditary, 
indefeafible right, which thofe princes had eftablifhed; chiefly 
by the affiftance of the church, was altogether renounced by a 
free parliament ; that the power of the crown was acknowledged 
to flow from no other fountain than that of a contraét with the peo- 
ple; and that allegiance and protection were declared reciprocal 
terms; yet, fhe obferves, ‘ on this great occafion, when the. 
nation had folemnly renounced their allegiance to the male line 
of the Stuarts, for their abufe of power, and their repeated ate 





* With refpe& to rhe court, this appears to be ftriGtly juft; but it 
would be wrong to extend this obfervation (which Mrs. M. evidently 
does not) to the views of many individuals among the active promo- 
ters of the reformation; numbers of whom proved the fincerity of 
their intentions by the ruin of their fortunes, and even the facrifice 
of their lives. —This note may feem unnecefflary, as the remark is fo 
sbvious; but fuffer us to add, that we cannot be too cautious, too 
Krupuloufly careful, in refpeét to the facred memories of thofe good 
men—that not the leaft fhadow of a refleétion may feem to be catt 
upon them, by any appearance of a conceffion, of which the eternal tra- 
ducers of that ‘reformation may take an ungenerous advantage ; and 

which they may affe&t to triumph, although confcious that they 

ave obtained no victory. The reformation will ever refle& the 

igheft honour on the body of the people who.carried it on, whatever 
may be thought of the court-policy, which at length adopted it. 
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tempts to deftroy all the balances of the conftitution, and rendg 
the monarchy purely defpotic; when they had adopted into th 
segal rights a family who had no pretence but that of election; 
the zeal of the patriots to eftablifh the perfonal intereft of thei 
jeader, co-operating with thofe irrational prejudices which the 
deteftable doctrines of the church had fown very deep in the 
hearts of the people, occafioned the convention of eftates which 
eftablifhed William on the throne, to neglect this fair opportu. 
nity of cu'ting off al] the prerogatives of the crown, to which 
they had jaftly imputed the calamities and injuries faftained by 
the nation, and which had ever prevented the democratical prin. 
ciples of the conftitution from acting to the fecurity of liberties 
and privileges vainly fet forth in the letter of the law. 

© The plan of fettlement,’ continues our hiftorian, * was nei- 
ther properly digefted, nor maturely formed ; it was neither 
agreeable to the regularity of the Saxon conftitution which effec. 
tually fecured every privileze it beftowed ; nor did it admit of 
any of thofe refinements and improvements, which the exper. 
ence of mankind had enabled them to make in the fcience of 
political fecurity. On'the contrary, the new monarch retained 
the old reval power over parliaments, in its full extent; he was 
left at liberty to convoke, adjourn, or diffolve them at his plea 
fure; he was enabled to influence elections, and opprefs corpo- 
rations; he pofleffed the right of chufing his own council, of 
nominating all the great officers of the ftate, the houfhold, the 
army, the navy, and the church; the abfolute command ovtr 
the militia was referved to the crown; and fo totally void of 
improvement was the revolution fyftem, that the reliques of the 
ftar-chamber was retained in the office of the attorney-generd, 
who, in the cafe of libels, has the power of lodging a vexatious, 
and even a falfe information, without being fubyeéted to the 
penalty of coft or damage!” 

We mutt not overlook the following obfervation, which fhews 
that nothing can be more detrimental io the liberties of a nation, 
than an unimproved revolution in its government; viz. * Whe 

the fucceffion in the government is changed, without a fubftay 
tial provifion for the fecurity of liberty, its total deftructions 
accomplifh:d, by the very meafure intended for its prefervation; 
and the rea(on is plain; a military eftablifhment becomes nectt 
fary to defend the government from the pretenfions of the & 
throned fovereign. Befides, thofe who, on principles of pati 
otifm, are the authors of fuch a revolution, are imperceptibly 
warmed into the injudicious heat of partizans ; and the dread 
pains and penalties attendant on a reftoration, infenfibly le 
them to concur in ftrengthening the power of the reigning lor 
vereign, though at the expence of that conftitutional freedom 


they had run the hazard of their lives and fortunes to — s 
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This remark evinces the juftnefs of the Writer’s notion 
of the point under confideration, and the clearnefs of her dif- 
cernment of human nature,—its weaknefs, and its inconfif- 
rencies; but it may, likewife, hint to us this difcouraging con- 
clufion,—that if fo little dependence can be placed on the firm- 
nels of thofe who take the lead, even in the beft of caufes, and 
with the beft intentions to fupport it, how cautious ought we to 
be, of engaging in great and hazardous attempts for the redrefs 
of national grievances, by violent means: fince we have fo fel- 
dom feen that the benefit refulting to the public, from fuch 
means, however fuccefsful, has proved adequate to the pofible 
danger, and the certain coft.—in brief, revolutions in govern- 
ment, generally, through mifmanagement, refemble that which 
happened in the garden of the farmer, who defired the {quire to 
bring his hunt{man and hounds, in order to catch the hare 
which was foraging among his cabbages. 

With refpect to the Tories, whatever may be thought of the 
flavifh complexion and mifchievous tendency of their political 
tenets, it is but juftice to them to acknowledge, that they have 
been always ftaunch and true to their principles. Of this, our 
Author gives a notable inftance in their fudden attachment 
even to King William, in order to carry their favourite point 
of regal prerogative.—-—-Speaking of the endeavours of the 
Whigs, foon after the revolution, to fecure the only remaining 
conftitutional check on the power of the crown,—the fettlement 
of the royal revenue, and the command of the purfe,—with 
the mortifications endured by William, in confequence of thofe 
meafures ;—the hiftorian adds,—* William did not long labour 
under thefe mortifications; the Tory faction, whofe principles 
led them to oppofe every limitation to royal powers, had been 
only induced to comply with the Whigs, [in eftablifhing Wil- 
liam on the throne, which had been abdicated by James] 
through the terror of attainders, to which they were liable, from 
the guilt they had incurred as abettors of the cruel and tyran- 
nical meafures of the laft reign, This party no fooner perceived 
that William was as tenacious of power as his predecefiors, than 
they began to form defigns to difappoint the Whigs of all 
the falutary fruits of the revolution.’—Our Author fhews in 
what refpects they fucceeded in this laudable defign, and how 
cordially William met their advances. —In a word, * the Whigs’ 
fays Mrs, M. * were fo entirely foiled in every effort they made 
to vindicate the liberties of the people, and to obtain juitice on 
public delinquents, [meaning the obnoxious inftruments of the 
late king’s arbitrary proceedings] that a bill to attaint the blood, 
and forfeit the eftates of the execrable Jeffries, proved as unfuc- 
celsful as their other attempts; and while the family of this des 
tetable citizen were permitted to enjoy the fruits of his vil- 
Jainy, 
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lainy, the brave, the virtuous, the patriotic Ludlow, was refufed 
the fatisfaction of fpending the fhort remainder of life in his 
country;—a country, for whofe welfare he had often bled, ang 
had offered the facrifice of his life and fortune.’ This fingle 
fa&t is fufficient to thew, that the cold-blooded Dutchman had 
not a juft fenfe of the value of thofe very principles to which 
he was indebted for his own advancement to the throne of thefe 
kingdoms. 

By his trimming conduct, however, William (whofe politics, 
like the little politics of moft princes, regarded rather his own 
perfonal advantages, than the general welfare of the ftate) feems 
to have gained thofe points which were his moft immediate con- 
cern; and to have managed fo, as to fecure both Tories and 
Whigs in his intereft: balancing the oppofite parties in fucha 
manner as, in our Author’s words, ‘ to give the preponderat. 
ing weight to every court meafure.” The Tories, fays the, 
‘looked up to him for preferment, and the Whigs for fafety; 
and both parties vied with each other in adulatory addrefles, and 
unconftitutional compliances: nor were the two [religious] 
fa&tions, of high church and low, much lefs favourable to the 
power of government. As William was a Calvinift by profef. 
fion, and a friend to toleration, he had the whole body of dif: 
fenters at his command ; who little attending (as feems to be the 
cafe with fome of them in the prefent day) to the intimate con- 
nection between civil and religious liberty, and the impoffibility 
of preferving the one with the lofs of the other, regarded the enlatge- 
ment of the king’s power as a neceflary bulwark againft the ty- 
ranny of the church.’ 

The Jacobites, too, as well as the other parties, were courted, 
and even trufted by the new monarch, who was, perhaps, po- 
litically right in refolving not to be king of the hills, nor of the 
vallies, but king over all. ‘The following is our Author’s brief 
charaéter of this political &. * They may juftly be termed 
idol-worfhippers ; they make a deity of human power, and expect 
particular benefits for their fervile offerings. They look with 
malignant eyes on democratical privileges, merely becaufe they 
affect the happinefs of fubjects in general; they grant power to 
the fovereign, as mifers lend money, with the view of illegal 
intereft; and willingly fubje€&t themfelves to the infolence of 





fuperiors, on the hope that they may have it in their power to | 


return the infult on thofe whom theV regard in the light of infe- 
riors.—-—All this party were, to a man, againft encroaching 
on what they termed the juft prerogative of the crown. 

* The pernicious cuftom of bribery in elections, which began 
at the latter end of the reign of Charles II. and which had 
increafed with a rapid proprefs fince the revolution, began now 
to be generally praétifed: Tories and Whigs, placemen and 

patriots, 
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triots, in defiance of law, juftice, and common decency, openty 
nd avowedly out-bade each other, and bought votes as men 
: uld buy cattlein acommon market.’ From this accurfed mode 
of corruption, together with the fcheme of the national debt, 
aid the fatal invention of the funds, this empire, it is to be 
feared, may date its - But we pretend not to be Caf- 
il ihailien’s difplay of the conduct of the two leading and 
contending parties, throughout the whole of Wilhiam’s reign, 
is accurate, lively, impartial, and entertaining; and did our 
limits permit, we fhould be tempted to give large extracts from 
it: but we muft reftrain our inclination. Unable, however, 
wholly to refift the temptation, we fhall lay before our Readers 
her very judicious confiderations on the important queftion, 
‘whether, on the whole, the revolution was advantageous or 
difadvantageous to the liberties of the Britifh empire.’ 

In eftimating the confequences of this great event, our hifto- 
rian obferves that, in the firft place, it muft be remembered, that 
the change in the fyftem of foreign politics, which took place 
after the fucceffion of William, involved thefe kingdoms in con- 
nexions, wars, and debts, which, as it has been often foreboded, 
fo it may now be pronounced, muft end in univerfal calamity. 

¢1t was to fupport this fyftem of politics, that a parliamen- 
tary fanction was obtained for that uncontftitutional engine of 
defpotifm, a ftanding army; and it was to fupport this fyftem 
of politics, that all the increafed powers of corruption were em- 
ployed in a manner totally to deftroy all principle, and debauch 
the manners of the whole people.—I am fure, my friend, you 
will agree with me, that no advantages we gained by the revo- 
lution [this is a bold thing to fay, indeed!] can be equivalent to 
the fubverfion of all principle in a body of men, whofe virtue 
and refolution had more than once faved the conftitation againft 
the combined powers of church and ftate ! 

© Candour,’ continues this noble-minded woman, ‘ muft ac- 
knowledge, that the total corruption of Whig * principle reflects 
as much difhonour on the fovereign, as it does on the party. 
But without entering into a minute defcription of the conduct 
and character of William, we will, my friend, compare his 
Opportunities, with the ufe he made of them; and we fhall, in 
fome meafure, be enabled to judge, whether public good or pri- 
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* We could with, by the way, that thefe two vile, low, cant 
terms, of Whig and Tory were altogether abolifhed, or fent back 
to Ireland, from whence they came. Have we not good words to 


convey the fame ideas ?—Henceforth, then, inftead of Whig and 7: Orys 


ket us fay FREEMAN and Slave. 
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vate intereft; virtue or ambition, had the ftrongeft influence 
over his mind. . 

¢ Placed at the head of his native country, as the laft ho 
of his [it’s] fafety from a foreign yoke, and raifed to the throne 
of England, under the name of her Deliverer from civil tyranny 
and religious perfecution, it muft be acknowledged, that fortune 
did her utmoft toward exalting her favourite, William, to the firk 
rank of refpeétable characters; but the great authority which 
this Prince obtained over the Dutch, on the merit of preferving 
them from the yoke of France, he, in many inftances, ufed in 
a manner inconfiftent with the rights of a free ftate; and, in. 
ftead of eftablifhing their republican liberty on a permanent. ba- 
fis, he Jaid the foundation for that monarchical power, which 
is to this day exercifed by his fucceflors, 

¢ Succefs, which ever enlarges the noble mind, fhrunk Wil- 
liam’s to all the littlenefs of vulgar charaéter.—When raifed to 
imperial dignity by the efforts of the Whigs [in quoting we mut 
copy the term] for the generous purpofe of enlarging and fecurin 
liberty, he abandoned his benefactors, and entered into difhon 
intrigues with the Tories, in order to increafe the influence, and 
extend the power of the crown ; nor did he ever quarrel with 
thefe avowed enemies to civil and religious freedom, till they 
oppofed meafures which tended to the manifeft difadvantage, if 
not to the ruin of their country. : 

‘ Ambitious of being confidered as the arbiter of the fate of 
Europe, and anxious for the fafety and profperity of the Dutch, 
William ruined the finances of England, by engaging her in 
two long and expenfive wars. By the means of profufe and ex- 
tenfive bribery, he obtained from the Commons, what Charles Ik, 
could never obtain from the wickedeft parliament with which 
England had ever been curfed, namely, a ftanding army, and 
a landed (query, funded} debt; a circumftance which rendered 
our Deliverer fo tenacious of corrupt influence, that he twice re 
fufed his affent to a bill for triennial parliaments, and never 
would give his confent to an act for limiting the number of 
placemen and penfioners. 

* I have now related to you, my friend, the remarkable parts 
of the policy and conduct of William after his acceffion to the 
throne of England ; and I believe you will not find it a difficult 


matter to determine the queftions, Whether public good or pri- | 


vate intereft, virtue or ambition, had the ftrongeft influence 
over his mind? and, Whether he was the faviour and deliveret 
of this country, or the fubverter of the remaining found princ 
ples he found in the conftitution ?’ 

Such is the idea which our Conftitutional Hiftorian enter- 
tains of * the immortal William, and his Whig ne 
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and fach her opinion of the real extent of thofe benefits which 
accrued to this country, from the glorious revolution: for @ 
GLoRIOUS event it was, notwithftanding that our infatuated 
forefathers, unhappily for their pofterity, neglected to improve 
the advantages which a kind Providence held forth to their ac- 
ceptance, at that moft important #ra.—But, perhaps, it was 
not intended, by the fupreme difpofer of all events, that a ftate 
fhould ever exift, in which ¢ government would be found to an- 
fwer its juft end, where the princes would all be wife and good, 
and the people content and happy *,—Except in fome work of 
imagination.’ 

We fhall, here, for the prefent, clofe the firft part of our 
account of this very fingular hiftory, hoping to refume the far- 
ther confideration of it, in our next Number. We call it fn- 
gular, not only on account of the uncommon fpirit with which 
it is written, and the fex of the writer, but of its peculiar forms 
and the ftriking, f{ummary, comprehenfive manner in which the 
narration is conducted,—{carcely reconcileable, indeed, with the 
common received notions of hiftoric compofitions. “The work, 
jn our opinion, fhould rather have been entitled Commentaries, 
or Reflections, on the Hiftory of England, during the periods before- 
mentioned. But, under whatever title its readers may accept 
this performance, we know of no produétion of the kind, that 
affords us a more fatisfactory view of the temper of parties, 
or the-policy of the times. 

N. B. We have obferved a few flight miftakes in thefe 
letters, with regard to the mention of certain facts and events, 
owing, probably, to the writer’s hurry, or inadvertency, Thefe 
we fhall candidly point out, at the conclufion of our review 
of the volume; leaving it to the Author to correct them as fhe 


may think proper, in a fecond edition. G 
@ 








Art, VI. 4 Treatife on the various Kinds of permanently elafiic Fluids, 
or Gafes. 8vo. 108 Pages. Cadell. 1777. 

HIS fyftematical and very ufeful compendium of the dif- 

coveries relating to ar, and to the feveral other permar 

nently elaftic fluids to which that denomination has been affixed, 

though printed in this form, is given likewife as an appendix to 


anew edition (juft publifhed in three vols. 8vo.) of Mr, Keir’s 


excellent tranflation of Macquer’s dictionary of chemifiry + :— 
one of thofe rare verfions, in which the copy is an improve- 
ment on the original. ‘The firft Englith edition of that work, 
in guarte, which the tranflator had enriched with feveral new 
articles, contained, among others, under the title of Fixable 
4ir, aconcife account of the late obfervations that had been 
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* Vid. Conclufion of Mrs. Macaulay’s firlt letter. 
t See our Review, vol, vi. March 1771, p. 1, $. 
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made on that and fome other permanently elaftic fluids. The 
rapid progrefs, however, which has fince been made in this 
branch of philofophical chemiftry, induced the Author to treat 
this interefting fubje& more at large, in this new edition; and 
indeed fo very copioufly, as to render it neceflary, or at leaft 
expedient, to publifh the article in a treatife apart; in which he 
has collected, and judicioufly reduced into a fyftematical order, 
the principal obfervations which have been made on the different 
permanently elaftic fluids; and has added occafionally a few 
original experiments and obfervations made by himfelf; the 
whole forming a concife, but very fatisfactory abftract of the 
principal difcoveries or obfervations that have been made on 
thefe fubjects, from the days of Van Helmont to the prefent; 
with references to the authors from whofe works they have been 
extracted, 

The new phrafeology which the Author has introduced into 
this part of {cience, and which mutt ftrike the attention of the 
Reader in the title-page of this performance, firft requires fome 
explanation. We allude to the term Gas, or GASES, firft 
ufed by Van Helmont, to indicate certain elaftic fluids (many of 
which he undoubtedly obferved and diftinguifhed ; though it does 
not appear that he ever attempted to feparate and examine them), 


y th gr fince defigned, in this country particularly, by the name of 


Air. To thefe as well as the feveral other permanently elattic 
fluids difcovered by Dr. Prieftley, the Author, throughout this 
treatife, uniformly gives the appellation of gafes:—partly on ac- 
count of the feeming * impropriety of applying the word air, to 
all permanently elaftic fluids’ indifcriminately ; and partly from 
an apprehenfion that, in a fyftematical treatife like the prefent, 
the ufe of * an avowedly improper term’ may tend to miflead 

1e judgment of the Jearner.—Accordingly, throughout the 
whole of this compendium, inftead of the terms FIXED AIR, 
(which was undoubtedly an unlucky appellation) nitrous air, 
inflammable air, &c. the Author uniformly ufes the appellations 
of calcareous gas, nitrous gas, inflammable gas, &c. to diftine 
guifh them from the air, properly fo called. 

We do not, however, coincide in opinion with the Author 
on this fubjecét ; as we cannot think, great as the difcoveries ia 
this part of fcience have been, that the time is, even yet, arrived 
that will juftify, much lefs render neceffary, the eftablifhment 
of a new nomenclature on this fubjeét. Theterm, air, had 
been uniformly applied by Boyle, Hales, Brownrigge, Black, 
Machride, Cavendifh, &c. to defign thofe permanently elaftic 
fluids which fell under their notice. Dr. Prieftley, in confe- 
quence of his numerous difeoveries, found himfelf under a ne¢ 
_ ceflity of giving names to the new fubje&ts which prefented 
themfelves to him, in the.courfe of his experiments; and very 
properly, in our opinion, contented himfelf with only extenine 
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the accuftomed phrafeology. He found the term, air, generic, 
and he retained it; applying it to each of the newly obferved 
elaftic fluids, with the addition only of fuch an epithet as either 
indicated its quality, or denoted the particular fubftance from, 
or by means of which it was procured. As the fenfe in which 
he thus employed the term air, was precifely explained by him, 
and the term itfelf only ufed to diftinguifh thefe fluids from va- 

urs condenfable by cold; we cannot fee any inconvenience 
likely to follow the retaining it, or, in particular, that any one 
could be in danger of being mifled by the ufe of it :—efpecially 
as, after al] our difcoveries on thefe fubjects, the nature of fome 
of thefe fluids,—even of the Arr itlelf, is not yet perfectly 
known; and further experiments are perhaps full wanting to 
enable us to pronounce, What is AiR, and what is not ? 

Our ingenious reformer of the old phrafeology has not, we 
think, been perfectly confiftent in one part of his new nomen- 
clature. To the elaftic fluids above mentioned, he has given 
the title of za/es, in order to diftinguifh them from the AIR pro- 
perly fo-called ; —becaufe, as he alleges, they are very different 
from it in thoft of their properties; and the giving them the 
fame name is as great an impropriety as if all /guids were con- 
founded under the name of water.’ In conformity to this dif- 
tin@tion, the term, gas, ought not, under any modification, to 


thave‘been applied to the arn. ‘The Author neverthelefs, in his 


‘chapter on common or refpirable air, has, befides its ufual ap- 
pellation, given that fluid the title of atmo/pherical Gas. —But to 
proceed from words—on which we have perhaps dwelt longer 
than becomes philofophers—to things: though, as critics likewife, 
we have a right to watch over /anguage, as well as matter; efpe- 
cially when an innovation is prefented to the court. 

From the new matter contained in this performance, we fhall 
only feleét an interefting original experiment of the Author’s, 
relating to the production of dephlogifficated air (or as he terms 
It, deflagrating air, or gas), through the means of the vitriolic 
acid. We have formerly given an abftraét of Dr, Prieftley’s 
procefs*, in which he calcined three feparate portions of red lead, 
combined with the three mineral acids; and procured no dephlo- 
gifticated air except from that parcel which was treated with 
the nitrous acid. The author has met with a different refult: we 
thall therefore tranfcribe part of the account which he gives of 
his procefs, in his own words. 

* By applying vitriolic acid to red lead, I have obtained a 
large quantity of air, which feems to poflefs all the properties 
of the pure fadtitious air, produced by means of nitrous acid. 


a 





* See M. Review, vel. liv. February 1776, Pp. 810. 
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ExPERIMENT. 

‘ Forty-eight penny weight of red lead were put into a long 
necked retort, the contents of which were ten cubic inches, 
and upon this red lead twenty-four penny weight of oil of 
vitriol, were poured, The nofe of the retort was then immerfed 
under water, and over it an inverted jar filled with water was 
placed. The mixture of red lead and oil of vitriol became y 
hot, and ten cubic inches of air were foon thrown into the jar, 
without the application of external heat. Upon applying the 
flame of a lamp to the bottom of the retort, bubbles of air 
pafled copioufly into the jars, which were fucceffively changed, 
that the air received at different times of the operation might be 
examined. The quantity of air which had been expelled from 
the above mixture cf red lead and vitriolic acid, was found to be 
thirty-fix cubic inches, after the proper allowances for the air 
contained in the retort had been made. 

‘ A candle burnt very well in the air of the firft jar, moft of 
which was common air that had been expelled by the heat and 
vapours of the mixture. 

‘ A lighted candle being put into fome of the air of the fe. 
cond and fucceeeding jars, burnt with a very vivid white flame, 
and deflagrated in the fame manner as in the air produced from 
nitrous acid.’ : 

The author proceeds to fhew, by other trials, that the (dé 
phlogifticated) air thus produced from red lead, by means of the 
vitriolic acid, had the fame properties, and poflefled them in the 
fame degree, with that obtained by Dr. Prieftley, from the fame 
and other fubftances, through the means of the mitrous acid:— 
that it exhibited as great a diminution on the admixture of mi- 
trous air :—that it caufed a much greater explofion, when mixed 
with inflammable air, than is effected by common air :—and that 
its purity was further evinced by the extraordinary length of 
time in which a moufe lived in it. 

The Author further obferves, that the preceding procefs has 
this advantage over that in which the witreus acid is employed 
for the production of dephlogi/ticated air; that the air thus pro- 
cured, is not liable to be rendered impure, and even noxious, 
by the admixture of nitrous air: as fometimes happens when the 
nitrous acid is employed:—that the materials likewife are 
cheaper; and that the procefs accordingly * feems preferable 
for any medicinal or ceconomical purpofes to which a pure dé 


fiagrating air fhould * be hereafter applied.’—Care however 


fhould be taken, that the minium and oil of vitriol fhould 
be perfectly pure. The Author found, as Dr, Prieftley had 
before experienced, that no air could be thus obtained, om 


ufing the marine acid; and he afcribes the Doétor’s — 
fal 
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falled to produce dephlogifticated air, from minium and the 
vitriolic acid, to his having dried the mixture before he attempted 
to procure air from it; on a fuppofition that the greateft part 
of the air had been expelled during the exficcation ; much leis 
heat being neceflary for the production of air in the procefs with 
oil of vitriol, than in that where the nitrous acid is employed. 

We have dwelt particularly on this experiment, as it ap- 

rs to be of importance towards afcertaining what are the 
real conftituent principles of atmofpherical air, and .feems to 
evince, that the nitrous acid is not neceflary to the conftituance 
of that uid. The following doubts, however, occur to us on 
this head, which we could wifh the ingenious Author would 
remove by diverfifying the experiment. 

In the firft place, we obferve that only thirty-fix cubic inches, 
that is (as we grofsly eftimate) about eighteen ounce meafures 
of air were procured from this mixture. of forty-eight penny- 
weight of minium with vitriolic acid. There may ‘be reafon to 
fufpect that the whole of this air might be originally contained 
in the minium, and might only be expelled trom it by heat, 
aflifted in its operation by the action of the vitriolic acid. T’o 
fender the experiment more decifive, we would propofe that the 
minium fhould be again treated with frefh oil of vitriol ; in order 
to difcover whether, in conjun@ion with that acid, it would 
continue to furnith dephlogifficated air, toties gueties; as is the 
cafe with this and‘a!l other earthy fubftances, when the nitrous 
acid is combined with them, We fhall only add that, from Dr. 
Prieftley’s account of his experiments with minium and the three 
acids, to which the Author refers *, it appears that the particu- 
Jar minium which he employed, and which gave him dephiogifti- 
cated air when the nitrous a¢id' was added to it, contained ori- 
ginally very little air; or at leaft yielded a very {mall quantity, 
and with great difficulty, when expofed alone even to the in- 
tenfe heat of a large burning lens. He confidered this fpecimen 
therefore as being in a very favourable ftate for the defign which 
he had in view, of difcovering what would be the refuit of com- 
bining thefe three acids with it. 

Some ingenious fpeculations and conje€tures on the theory of 

Gafes’ terminate this performance; the perufal of which we 
recommend to thofe who may wifh only to acquire a general 
knowledge of the fubjeéts treated in it. At the fame time it 
will ferve as an ufeful remembrancer to thofe who are already 
converfant IN THIS BRANCH OF KNOWLEDGE, 
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* . . re 
See Dr. Prieftley’s Objervations on Air, vol. ii. p. 523 or our 
acount of the experiments in our volume above referred to. 
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Art. VII.. A Letter to Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. F.R.S, Jy 
which his Pretenfions to the Title of Natural Philofopher are conf 
dered, 8v0o. 18. Bew. 1777. 


E Reviewers are obliged, from the nature of our office, 
to keep all kinds of company; but we can {carcely ree 
colleét our having met with a more empty, and at the fame time 
a more folemn coxcomb than the prefent. In the courfe.of. his 
twenty-four pages he makes a mighty parade about Newton, 
the fcience of magnitude and number, and demon/tration, and all 
that. He gives us to underftand, that philofophy—a lady, as he 
reprefents her, of the higheft quality—has of late years fhame- 
fully demeaned herfelf by keeping very low company ;—mean- 
ing Dr. Franklin, and ¢ the fwarm of philofophers that we 
meet with every where, of the fame rank and qualifications with 
him:—men, in fhort, ‘ wholly illiterate,’ who * can neither 
underftand a demonftration, or computation;’ but © may nevers 
thelefs be qualified for blowing up bladders in an air pump, or 
for drawing fparks from an electrical machine :’°—‘ fit enough,’ 
he owns, * to be employed as hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water, for the fervice of the tempie; though by no means pro- 
per to be admitted to minifter at the altar.’—But hear the wife 
motives which this folemn—what fhall we call him ?—affigns 
for his prefent addrefs to Dr. Franklin. " 
‘ It may probably be afked, why this letter.makes its appears 
ance now, after the world have been fo long in.pofleffion of your 
writings? The truth is; my acquaintance with them commenced 
but very lately; for, in the firft place, [am not. very fond f nos 
velties;—[An excellent characler this man gives of himfelf, as 
a philofopher!] and, fecondly,. you may very eafily believe that 
a man who has fpent the greateft part of his.time.in the ftudy of 
Newton’s principles, and the fciences neceflary for underitanding 
that book, might hear of people * rubbing gla/s tubes, without 
any violent curiofity about the confequecnces.,. But more efpe- 
cially if he had pertuaded himielf that Newton reaped fo compleat 
a harvef’—[What, among the glafs tubes in particular ?] as to 
Ieave but poor gieanings for pofier ity.’ | 
With the. fame mock dignity and confidence this ftately: 
wight declares to the world, that felf-taught philofophers are 
truly no favourites of his; and that ‘ a regular educqtion’—he— 
does not point out at what univerfity—is abfolutely neceflary 
wards the making any ufeful improvements in {cience.—* You, 
Berit: fays he, addrefiing himéelf to Dr. Franklin, ¢ furnifh 
us with many inftances of your ow breeding ;—~and, aimidft all 
your philofuphical parade, it is caly to ditcover the worker at 
the prefs. 


Yes 


. 


It 
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It was our intention, after giving a patient audience to this 
mpous fribble, to have difmiffed him fomewhat civilly: but, 
on hearing this laft dirty allufion, our devil in waiting was 
immediately called in, and ordered by our whole corps, gra 


duates and irregulars, to turn him out head and fhoulders, B. 











Art. VIII. Remarks on Mr. Forfler’s Account of Captain Cook's laft 


&c. Svo. 18. 6d. Nourfe. 1778. 


“ ON. ne repouffe point la VERITE fans bruit, &c,”—faid Mr. 

Forfter, in the frontifpiece of his Voyage, after De Mify ; 
and we repeated the motto after him, in our account of his 
work *, as being excelkently adapted to travellers. and voyagers 
in particular; and to the purport of which we then believed 
that Mr. Forfter had bona fide conformed.—But alas! in thefe 
days there is no trufting either to frontifpieces or profeffions ; 
as appears too evidently from the contents of the publication 
now before us: in the title-page of which Mr. Wales brings 
Mr. Foriter’s motto in judgment againft him, as an appofite in- 
troduction to the enfuing copious account of the mifreprefen- 
tations and calumnies with which he charges his brother 
voyager. 

{In that publication, fays Mr. Wales, Dr, Forfter + has, £ in 
many places, involved the whole fhip’s company, officers and 
men, in one univerfal cenfure of ignorance, brutality, cruelty, 
wantonne/s, and barbarity, and has, at one time or other, taken 
care to brand every one of us with fuch crimes, and ftigmatize 
us with fuch epithets, as would, were they true, render us un- 
deferving the leaft confidence.’ Dr. Forfter’s condu& on this 
occafion is reprefented by Mr. Wales, as having been influenced 
by revenge, to which the former fomewhere gives the appella- 
lation of a ¢ moft ufeful and facred paflion.” The motives or 

* Monthly Review, vol. lvi. Aprid, 1777, p. 266. 

+ Mr. Wales confirms the fufpicion which might naturally be en- 
tertained by an attentive reader of the work in quettion, that Dr, 
Forfter mot probably had the principal hand in drawing it up.— 
* The whole book, fays he, is written with fo much arrogance, felf- 
confequence, and afperity; and the actions of perfons are decided 
On in fo peremptory and dogmatical a manner, that I cannot fup- 
pofe it to be the produGtion of a young man fecarcely twenty years 
of age.’—Throughout this pamphlet he confiders it as the work of 
Dr. Forfter, or as containing both ‘ the language and fentiments? 
of the father, ¢ though publifhed in the name of the fon, for reafons 
of convenience.’ ‘Thefe reafons may be found in the firft pages of 
ur criteque above referred to; where, however, we declined difcuf- 
fing the cafuiftical merits of the proceeding. Mr. Wales, it will na- 
turally be fuppofed, i: not fo delicate. 
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provocations are, in a great meafure, accounted for or explained 
in the following extract. 

Having noticed ‘ the very exalted notions of himfelf,’ ang 
the ill humour with which Dr. Forfter entered on the poflefiion 


é &' the cabin allotted to him in the Re/olution, the {cantinefs of 





hich produced part of this ill humour; Mr. Wales proceeds to 
obferve that the Doétor, he believes, ‘ never pafled a week oh 
board, without a difpute with one perfon or other: and in his 
part of thofe quarrels, he was feldom very choice either in the 
mildnefs or delivery of his expreffions. Matters of this nature, 
frequently repeated, foon gave both officers and people a bad 
opinion of him; and it is not to be wondered at, if, in con- 
fequence thereof, they fometimes treated him with lefs cere. 
mony than he would otherwife have had a right to expeé, 
This, at leaft, is certain, there were but few who would 
much out of their way to oblige him, in things to which their 
duty did not compel them. In fhort, before we reached New 
Zealand the firft time, there was fcarce a man in the fhip whom 
he had not quarrelled with on one pretence or other.’ 

Under fuch circumftances, and in fuch a frame of mind, ‘it 
is not to be wondered at if his relations of events fhould carry 
marks of his prejudices againft the a€tors in them: nor can it 
be expected that he fhould defcribe their proceedings, fine ira 
€¥ odio, as becomes an impartial hiftorian. We are forry to 
obferve that the inftances of apparently wilful mifreprefentation, 
here collected, and moft feverely animadverted upon, by Mr. 
Wales, are very numerous indeed. We fhall however chiefly 
confine ourfelves to one particular tranfa&tion, in which we 
have, in fome meafure, been made participes criminis ; in comnfes 
quence of the confidence we placed in the veracity and feeming. 
candour of the relator ; and of the indignation excited in us by 
his recital of feveral other wanton atts of cruelty, the detail of 
which appeared to us to have been extorted from him by his 
feelings and humanity. 

We allude to the horrible tale, which we abridged [M. R. 
June, 1777, page 462) according to which, a boat-hook was 
* darted at’ a poor pilierer in the Friendly Iles (who had pur- 
Joined a few trifles) by which he was catched under the ribs, and 
dragged into the boat, with lofs of blood, &c. Our blood 
boiled at the horrid recital, and in our wrath we could not ree 
frain from ftigmatifing the ators in this as well as in other 
equally horrid and highly finifhed fcenes, with the title of 
European Savages ; for which we {hall make them the amende 
bonorable, by giving Mr. Wales’s account of the tranfaction at 
jJength ; 

ei was an eye-witnefs, fays Mr, Wales, of every part of the 
tranfaction to which this heavy charge relates, and, as the bef 

8 an{wer 
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(wer to it, will give a full and fimple relation of it as it really 
v4 happen I was coming out of my own cabin, and going 
n deck to obferve the meridian altitude of the fun, when 4 
A. Hood, one of the midfhipmen, going into the mafter’s 
cabin, which was next to mine, I believe for Mr. Gilbert’s 
quadrant, who was going to obferve alfo. , When he opened 
the door, he ftarted back, and faid, ‘* There’s a man juft going 
out of the fcuttle.” I faw his legs, and we ran both upon 
deck, and called to him to leave what he had ftolen, or he 
would be fhot. He paid no regard to this, and a mufket-ball 
was fired through the ftern of his canoe, for he was not twenty 
ards off. This, however, had no effect; and two boats were 
manned and fent after him; for, notwithftanding Dr. Forfter 
fays the things were but trifles, they were of too much value 
to be loft, as amongft thefe trifles there were both the fhip’s 
and the mafter’s log-books. Finding that our boats came up 
with him, he threw the things overboard, which one boat 
picked up, and the other followed with orders to bring him 
back to the fhip ; where it was intended to punifh him witha 
dozen Jafhes, as an example to deter others from making the 
like daring attempts. Finding himfelf {till purfued, and that 
his canoe began to fill at the mufket-hole, and to paddle very 
heavily, he, and thofe that were with him, leaped overboard, 
and fwam towards the fhore. Our boat came up with him, 
but it is not eafy to catch a naked man in the water, efpecially 
one of thofe to whom the water feems a natural element. He 
dived feveral times, and at Jaft unhooked the rudder of the boat, 
and rendered it thereby totally ungovernable. One of the 
ple then threw the boat hook over him (not darted it at him, 
and pulled him to the boat’s fide, when others got hold of his 
hair, arms, and legs, and pulled him into it. In doing this, — 
({cannot fay, unfortunately, for it wasynot of the leaft confe- 
quence) the returning part of the boat-hook, which every one 
knows is as blunt as one’s finger, flightly /cratched his fide. B 
the accounts of the people when they came on board, and who 
alone could know any thing of the matter, it was barely fuffi- 
cient to make him bleed. ‘The man almoft inftantly fprung 
from them, dived away to a Confiderable diftance, and before 
the time that they got the rudder hung, and could overtake him 
he fwam very near a quarter of a mile to fome canoes, and got 
on fhore. 
* Who, after reading this ftate of the matter, which I’ moft 
fole declare to be true, will not defpife, and even deteft 


‘he. Mbn, who, coolly and unprovoked, could charge another 


with darting {uch a thing as a boat-hook into his fellow-crea- 
ture, until it entered fo far into his body, as for the hooked 
part 
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part to catch under his ribs, and in that manner drag him into 
a boat? Or who will fuppofe that a man, wounded in shi, 
manner, would be able to efcape from five or fix others, leap 
out of the boat; and fwim to a confiderable diftance ? Or, that 
** fuch a difpofition for cruelty as had been (here) difplayed 
(fuppofing Dr. Forfter’s account to be true) would not have de. 
prived us of the confidence and affection of his countrymen 
Happy indeed is it’ for thofe who had the misfortune to {ail with 
this man, that his intemperate heat, rafhnefs, and inattention, 
fo far counterbalance his difpofition to do ill, as to render it in 
amanner harmlefs, and every where afford fufficient materials 
to confute his moft cruel and unjuft afperfions.’ 

Mr. Wales having vindicated himfelf and his fhipmates acaint 
Dr. Forfter’s manifold afperfions and mifreprefentations, is at 
length induced to break through the refolution he kad formed 
not to recriminate. He affures us that ‘ this mighty advocate 
for the natives of the South Sea ifles, this detefter of every fpe- 
cies of cruelty, and paragon of humanity, as he has reprefented 
himfelf, was twice confined, in the courfe of the voyage, for 
wanton and unprovoked aéis of cruelty to the natives. Once by 
Capt. Cook, for fhooting, as I was told, at the natives of Uj- 
atea; a fet of people who, he has himfelf aflured us, are the 
moft harmlefs and inoffenfive, and, at the fame time, the mot 
hofpitable and generous that are any where to be met with, and 
whofe behaviour was, at all times, fo cautious and circumfped, 
as never once to provoke even the failors to treat them ill, not- 
withftanding the nown eafe with which (as the Doétor fays) 
they are provoked to port with the lives of their fellow- creatures, 
The fecond time was by Lieutenant (now Captain) Clerke, 
for fpurning with his foot, and pitting in the face of one of the 
natives of Yanna; and the provocation, as far as I could gather 
from his difpute with the man, was, becaufe he had led hima 
Jong way to fhew him the nutmeg tree, and through mifappre- 
hention, as it appeared to me, had given him the name of the 
leaf for the name of the tree itfelf, and had afterwards the aus 
dacity to infift on fome reward for his labour.’ 

The Reader is not to fuppofe that Mr. Wales’s * Remarks’ 
are folely confined to matters of a perfonal nature, or to the 
defence of himfelf and fhipmates. His performance may be 
confidered as an ufeful, and, indeed, necefiary companion and 
corrective to Dr. Forfter’s work. At the fame time it contains 
feveral pertinent obfervations relating to fubjects of more gene- 


ral importance, R 
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Owen of Carron; aPoem. By.Dr. Langhorne. 4to. 
3s. Dilly. 1778. 


HE characteriftics of the Englifh Mufe, in the prefent 
T age, feem to be eafe, elegance and harmony ; in the laft, 
fhe was nervous, but mechanical; and in the age preceding 
the laft, from whence, indeed, we may properly date the zra 
of poetry, in England, her more ftriking diftin@ions were pa- 
thos, fublimity, and enthufiafm. It would be an interefting 
fyeculation to inquire into the caufes whence this difference of 
character hath arifen: but in difcuffing a queftion fo complex 
and extenfive, we might be thought to deviate too far into ge- 
neral criticifm. . To aflemble and combine whatever is beauti- 
ful, magnificent, and affecting ; to conceive with truth and juft- 
nefs; and to exprefs with energy and effect the bold concep- 
tions of a mind expanding itfelf to its utmoft extenfion, re- 
quire a much greater effort than to adjuft fylables, or modulate 
aperiod. Nor does the general tafte, in any degree, inforce 
extraordinary exertion of talents: to accompany the flights of 
creative genius, and to fathom the depths of abftracted poetry, 
would be labours ill-fuited to levity and idlenefs. General as 
this cenfure may appear, it is not meant to be indifcriminate. 
True tafte hath ftill her votaries, though at the fame time it 
muft be acknowledged that in no period have they been nume- 
rous. The fame exception, which comprehends the felect few 
who have judgment and feeling to relifh the effects of true 
poetry, muft be extended to the few likewife who are capable 
of producing thofe effects. In this clafs is the well-known Au- 
thor of the poem now:before us. He has long held a diftin- 
guifhed rank in the republic of letters; not higher, indeed, 
than might have been expected from a writer whofe genius is 
original, and whofe enthufiafm is not artificial or acquired, but 
the natural effect of a powerful imagination. 

The ftory on which this poem is founded, though romantic, 
is interefting ; and the more fo, as we are told there is reafon 
to believe it is, in fome meafure, authentic.’ The rude outline 
of it may be traced in the ancient Scottifh ballad of Gil] Mor- 
rice. It is fomething fingular that the fame ballad has furnifhed 
a plot to one of our popular tragedies. 

The opening of the poem prepares us for a tale of tendernefs 
and diitrefs : 


On Carron’s fide the primrofe pale, 
Why does it wear a purple hue? 

Ye maidens fair of MaruivaLe, 

Why ftream your eyes with Pity’s dew? 


Art. IX. 
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Tis all with gentle Owen’s blood 

That purple grows the primrofe pale 5 
a That Pity pours the tender flood 
i From each fair eye in MaR.ivate. 


Thefe are followed by four ftanzas of inimitable beauty q 
The evening ftar fat in his eye, 
The fun his golden treffes gave, 
The North’s pure morn her orient dye, 
To him who refts in yonder grave ! 


Beneath no high, hiftoric ftone, 
Though nobly born, is Owen laid, 
Stretch’d on the green wood’s lap alone, 

He fleeps beneath the waving fhade. 
There many a flowery race hath fprang, 

And fled before the mountain gale, 

: Since firft his fimple dirge ye fung ; 
| Ye maidens fair of MaruivaLe ! 
| Yet ftill,, when May with fragrant feet 
Hath wander’d o’er your meads of gold, 
That dirge I hear fo fimply {weet 
Far echoed from each evening fold. 

The foregoing lines recal to us the plaintive and affecting 
harmony of CoLiins; between whom and our. poet, were we 
not reftrained by the limits of our Review, we might, indeed, 
trace a ftill further refemblance. To a fimilarity of tafte and 

enius it is probably owing that the public were originally in- 
Sbted for the firft regular edition. of Coxixins’s works. Till 
Dr. Langhorne’s republication of them, the writings of this 
wonderful and unfortunate man were, for reafons which the 
Editor has given, little known, or too much neglected. 

As we are unwilling to anticipate the pleafure of the Public 
in the perufal of the poem, we fhall not enter into a minute 
detail of its fevcral parts, but only felect fuch paffages as are 
moft detached, and may beft ferve to give our Readers a fore- 
tafte of the gratification they are to expect from the whole of 
this mafterly performance. 

There is fomething beautifully piturefque in the imagery of 

the following paflage : 
Hi *T was when, on fummer’s fofteft eve, 
i Of clouds that wander’d Weft away, 
Twilight with gentle hand did weave 

Her fairy robe of night and day. 


When all the mountain gales were ftill, 
And the wave flept againft the fhore, 
And the fun funk beneath the hill, 
Left his laft {mile on LemMermore *, 


Pee 


* A chain of mountains running thro’ Scotland, from Eaft to Welt. 
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~ 


Led by thofe waking dreams of thought 
That warm the young unpractis’d breaft, 
Her wonted bower fweet Etten fought, 
And Carron murmur’d near, and footh’d her into reft. 


4 The interview between the lovers is well imagined. It is 
painted not only with great warmth of colouring, but with all 
thofe genuine ftrokes of nature, which are only to be acquired 
by an intimate knowledge of the human heart, and the fecret 
fptings by which it is actuated : 


Led by the golden ftar of love, 
Sweet Eten took her wonted way, 
And in the deep-defending grove 
Sought refuge from the fervid day— 


Oh!—Who is he whofe ringlets fair 
Diforder’d o’er his green vet flow, 
Reclin’d in reft—whofe funny hair 
Half hides the fair cheek’s ardent glow ? 


Tis he, that fprite’s illufive gueft, 

(Ah me! that fprites can fate controul !) 
That lives ftill imag’d on her breatft, 

That lives ftill piftur’d in her foul, 


e we As when fome gentle fpirit fled 


leed From earth to breathe Elyfian air, 

aon And, in the train whom we call dead, 
nie Perceives its long-lov’d partner there ; 
Till Soft, fudden pleafure rufhes o’er 

this Refiftlefs, o’er its airy frame, 

the To find its future fate reftore 


The obje& of its former flame. 


blie So Etten ftood—lefs power to move 
Had he, who, bound in flumber’s chain, 


on Seem’d haply, o'er his hills to rove, — 
Se. And wind his woodland chace again. 
° of She ftoed, but trembled—mingled fear, 


And fond delight and melting love 
of Seiz’d all her foul; fhe came not near, 
] She came not near that fated grove. 


She ftrives te fy—from wizzards wand 
As well might powerlefs captive fly— 
The new-cropt flower falls from her hand—~ 
Ah! fall not with that flower to die.? 


Haft thou not feen fome azure gleam 

Smile in the morning’s Orient eye, 
And tkirt the reddening clouds foft beam 
What time the fun was hafting nigh? 
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Thoo haft—and thou canft fancy well 
As any Mufe that meets thine ear, 
The foul-fet eye of Niruispace, 
When wak'd, it fix’d on ELuen near. 


Silent they gaz’d—that filence broke ; 

* Hail Goddefs of thefe groves, he cry’d, 
* O let me wear thy gentle yoke? 

* O let me in thy fervice bide! 
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¢ For thee I'll climb the mountain fteep, 
“ Unwearied chace the deftin’d prey, 
‘ For thee Ill pierce the wild-wood deep, 
* And part the {prays that vex thy way.’ 
For thee—‘ O ftranger, ceafe,’ the faid, 
And {wift away, like Dapune, flew, 
But Darune’s flight was not delay’d 
By aught that to her bofom grew. 


*T was ATALANTA’s golden fruit, 
The fond Ipga that confin’d 

Fair ELen’s fteps, and blefs’d his fuit, 
Who was not far, not far behind. 


It is not unufual for an action to be impreffed more forcibly 
upon the mind by an incident apparently minute and trivial, 
than by its principal and more obvious circumftances. The 
third Jine of the eighth ftanza above quoted will illuftrate our 
remark. A fimilar beauty (differently, indeed, applied and ap- 
propriated) may be recollected in the Roman poet : 

Collecii flores tunicis cecidére remiffis. 
A beauty, of which, we believe, every painter who made the 
rape of Proferpine his fubjeét, availed himfelf. ‘The applica- 
tion of the fable of Atalanta, in the Jaft ftanza, is happy and 
elegant ; and the fame may be faid of the claffical allufion in 
the following ftanza: 
And Moray, with unfather’d eyes, 
Fix’d on fair Lothian’s fertile dale, 
Attends bis human Sacrifice, 
Without the Grecian painter’s veil. 

When a writer alludes to or applies the fables of antiquity 
fo as to place them in a point of view unnoticed before, he may 
be then faid to make them his own: and if in doing this, the 
ideas he excites are natural and forcible, he gives moft indif- 
putable marks of genius and tafte. 

The tranfition from mifery in the extreme to that penfive and 
fettled gloom, which fo frequently takes pofleffion of delicate 
minds, is touched with great fancy in the two firit lines of the 
following paflage: the thought is not only highly poetical but 
perfectly juft : Oe 
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On Melancholy’s filent urn 
A fofter foade of forrow falls, 


But ELLEN can no more return, 
No more return to Moray’s halls, 


Beneath the low and lonely fhade 

The flow-confuming hour fhe’ll weep, 
Till nature feeks her laft-left aid, 

In the fad, fombrous arms of fleep. 


he ‘ Thefe jewels, all unmeet for me, 
‘ Shalt thou,’ fhe faid, ‘ good fhepherd, take ; 
¢ Thefe gems will purchafe gold for thee, 
¢ And thefe be thine for ELLEn’s fake, 


¢ So fail thou not, at eve and morn, 
‘ The rofemary’s pale bough to bring— 

¢ Thou know’ft where I was found forlorn— 
¢ Where thou haft heard the redbreaft fing. 


© Heedfull I’ll tend thy flocks the while, 
‘ Or aid thy fhepherdefs’s care, 

¢ For I will thare her humble toil, 
¢ And I her friendly roof will fhare.’ 


The manner in which Ellen, unable even to name her mur- 
der’d lover, or to hint at the circumftances of his death, direéts 
the fhepherd to ftrew his grave with rofemary (a funeral fuper- 
ftition that prevailed in the earlier ages) is as pathetic as it is 
natural : 

So fail thou not, at eve and morn, 
The rofemary’s pale bough to bring— 
Thou know’ /? where Iwas found forlorn— 


When the fhepherdefs, to whofe care fhe had intrufted her fon, 
communicates to him, upon her death-bed, the circumftances 
of his birth, his fentiments and fituation are thus defcribed : 


The heart that forrow doom’d to fhare, 
Has worn the frequent feal of woe, 
Its fad impreffions learns to bear, 
And finds, full oft, its ruin flow, 


But when that feal is firft impreft, 
When the young heart its pain fhall try, 
From the foft, yielding, trembling breaft, 
Oft feems the ftartled foul to fly. 


Yet fled not Owen’s—wild amaze 
In palenefs cloath’d, and lifted hands, 
And horror’s dread, unmeaning gaze, 
Mark the poor ftatue, as it itands, 


The fimple guardian of his life 
Look’d wiftful for the tear to glide ; 
But, when fhe faw his tearlefs ftrife, 
Silent, the lent him one,—and died. 


The 
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The eataftrophe of this affecting narrative is wound up with 
great pathos: but for this we muft refer our Readers to the 
poem itfelf. We cannot. help expreffing a wifh that a writer 
every way fo qualified for dramatic excellence would turn his 
attention to the ftage. He feems, in an eminent degree, pof. 
feffed of thofe powers, by which, according to the definition of 
our great prototype, the final aim of tragedy is moft effeCtually to 
be accomplifhed : *)! 


Ara tAte 5 Qo€e mepaivece thy Totrov madnuarov xabapow. 7 
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Art, X. Effays Moral and Literary. .8v0. 48. 6d. bound. Dilly, 
‘Lae 

HE mifcellaneous form of writing, introduced with fo 

much fuccefs by Addifon and his cotemporaries, has fince 
their time been adopted, under various appellations, by writers 
in almoft every clafs of literary merit. Sometimes we fee the 
forward fcribbler, before he has himfelf learned to think, or to 
digeft the thoughts of others, bringing forth the immature 
conceptions of his brain, without method, without ftyle, with. 
out meaning, and obtruding them upon the public under the 
title of e/fays. Sometimes the young adventurer in queft of fame, 
tries the half fledged wings of his genius in fhort excurfions, 
and, thinking himfelf at prefent unequal to the mightier. labours 
of the mufe, modeftly contents himfelf with collecting the 
fragments of his youthful leifure, into a mifcellany of profe 
and verfe. Sometimes the philofopher, in the character of an 
effayift, throws out, occafionally, hints, obfervations and experi- 
ments, without regard to connection or method, and then cafts 
his mite into the treafury of fcience. And fometimes the wri- 
ter of fuperior ability, who has grown old in the fervice of lite. 
rature, gathering together the cafual productions, which on 
various occafions have fallen from his pen, makes an acceptable 
offering to the public, of thefe gleanings of genius. 

To which of thefe clafles the prefent collection is to be 
referred, we leave its various readers to determine, as their vae 
rious judgments may incline; and fhall only declare, for our 
own part, that we confider thefe efflays as .bearing the evident 
marks of an underitanding to which nature has been liberal in 


‘her endowments, and of a tafte well cultivated by a familiarity 


with the ancients. The fubjects on which they treat are fo nus 
merous *, that many of them are neceflarily treated in a genet 
an 


a 


* ‘The fubjects of thefe eflays are as follow: On fentiment—A fee 
tation of the graces— i he complaints of men of learning— Eloquent? 
—Mcdern literature — Temperance — Concifenefs — Patience—Re 
tiren.ent—Affectation of the vices of men of eminence —V ere A 

ticum 
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and curfory manner ; but on every topic the writer difcovers 
manly reflection, a correct tafte, and a command of language: 
His critical eflays are ingenious, and generally fatisfactory ; his 
moral pieces are folid and judicious; and ina few inftances he 
has attempted the humorous delineation of characters with tole- 
rable fuccefs. From the critical eflays we felect the following, 


on Concifenefs of Style, as a fpecimen: 

‘ A celebrated French writer, remarkable for cONCISENESS OF 
sTYLE, ina letter to a friend which he had made longer than ufual, 
apologizes for his prolixity, by faying, that he had not time to make 
jt fhorter. 

‘ To fay much in few words is certainly a great excellence, and at 
the fame time a great difficulty in compofition, The mind naturally 
dwells on a flrong conception, views it on every fide, and exprefles 
its variety of lights in as great a variety of words: but the ampli- 
fication of a fentence, though it may add to its perfpicuity, frequently 
diminifhes its force: as the fcattered fun-beams diffufe only a gentle 
heat, but are able to burn when collected in the focus. 

‘ Brevity of expreffion is fometimes the mark of confcious dignity 
and virtue. It was manlinefs of fentiment, and haughtinefs of foul, 
which gave rife to the laconic ftile. When the tyrant of Macedon 
menaced the Lacedemonians, the anfwer they returned was comprifed 
in thefe few words: ** Dionyfius is at Corinth.” To underfand 
which, it is neceflary to call to mind, that Dionyfius tyrant of Sicily 
had been dethroned by his people, and compelled to earn his bread 
by fetting up a little fchool at Corinth. Such a document, exprefied 
in fo brief a manner, muft have {truck the mind with more force than 
the laboured periods of an Ifocrates, or the difrufion of a Cicero. 

‘ It is well known, that Salluft was an enemy to the great orator 
of Rome. One would almolt imagine, from the difference of their 
flyle, that the difagreement extended to matters of talle and litera- 
ture. Salluft always labours to exprefs his ideas in the fewelt words. 
Cicero delights in amplification. It has been faid, that a man, of 
true tafle, would rather have written that beautiful parallel between 
Cato and Czfar, than all the Philippics. 





ticifm—Dialogue between Dean Swift and Dr. Bentley—Story of 
Anitocles from Plutarch - The fluctuation of tafte—The inequalities 
of genius—Account of a ftrolling player—The pleafures of reflection 
—Remarks on the life and writings of Dr. Jortin—'The charater of 
Addifon as a poet—Accoynt of a clergyman—Remarks on fome of 
the minor Greek poets—Hittory of Philodenes—III effeéts of reading 
without digefting—Men of genius do not alwzys excel in converfa- 
tion— The Odyfley—Ocdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles—Letter from 
Ariflarchus Minor—Cafamire the Latin poet of Poland—The neglect 
of antient authors—The inferiority of modern to antient eloquence 
—Pliny the younger—Jnconfittency—Remarks on fome paflages of 
Tacitus—-The bad confequences of national avarice—Harmony of 
pertod—Sculpture—Architecture—The various modes that have pre- 


vailed of communicating ideas to the public, particularly on the are 
of Printing, 
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© Many critics have employed their talénts in making comparifon 
between Demoilthenes and Tully. All of them agree in attributin 
to the former concifenei:, and to the latter diffufion : and accordin 
to this judgment, they have not hefitated to give the preference to 
the Athew jan. The concife vehemence of Demotlhenes Carried all 
before it by violcacc; che prolixity of Cicero gained ground by the 
{oft arts of infinuation. The effect of the former was ‘fudden and ire 
refill ble, that of the latter, weak and dilatory. 

‘In the denoxement of a modern tragedy, we find the heroes and 
heroines exprefiing their grief in pompous declamation. But not- 
withftanding the actor mouths out his plaints in all the grandeur of 
lene hened perteds, and with all the vehemence of fludied ation, the 
audience eiciets ly fi. unmoved, and are more difpofed to {mile than 
weep, In the Gidious Tyrannus of Sophocles, Jocafta, when fhe 
difcovers her own and her hufband’s fituation, as deplorable as can 
well be conceived, iameciately retires from the flage, repeating only 
thefe few words—** Alas! alas! unhappy man—this only can I fay 
—henceforth for ever tilent «9 Corneille would have put, at leat, 
fifty lines into her mouth, without half the effect! 

‘© Cafar, who handled the pen with as much {kill as the fword, 
las gained more general applaufe from one fentence in the laconic 


ftile, than from all his commentaries. Could the length of a po- 


lithed “heniod, and the ted:cufnefs of exat eis gate more clearly, 
more forcibly, and more agreéably have expreffed the rapidity of a 
conquett, ae the thort fntence—‘‘ I came, I faw, I conquered” 
In the original it is fill more emphatical, becaufe the idiom of the 
Latin language allows the omiffion of the pronoun before the verbs, 

+ Military. harangues derive their chief beauty from an expreflive 
brevity. Livy abounds with’ fhort fpeeches, confifting of bardly 
more than half a dozen words, in which generals animated their fol- 
diers to rufh on to derg rand death. But antient hiftory affords no 
inftance fo ftriking as that of a French officer, who thus addreffed his 
men immediately before an attack—‘** I am your general—you are 


6 Bren: chim en— they x re tg cocmy. 
Concifén efs of narration, whet her in writing or in fpeaking, is 4 
mark of truth. ‘T’o introd a multitude of proofs and sfeverationy 


is tacitly to confels, that a affertion itands in great need of corro- 
boration. One of our Enghth feéts, which profeffes a fingular love 
of truth and plain dealing, hes almoft made it a ténet of their reli: 
gion to ule no other words in denyin io, Or afferti ing, than the fimple 
particles of negation and affirmation : and a poet of antiquity re- 
marks, that many pro wiles and profefiions, inftead of ftrengthening, 
weaken our belief. A plain country gentleman in my hearing, the 
other day, told a man, who had been relating fome extraordinary 
flory, that he fhould reac ily have believed him, had he not taken fo 
much pains to pc:fuade him it was true. 

‘ They who have trave led, know that the French, in the profus 


fion of their politenefs, make many offers on purpofe to be refufeds 
a , 2 
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‘Gar tells vou, ** he is your fervant, your flave, he wij] die 
Fhe Parwian . den . . ted ‘ ) } 
for your face 3” but thould you really ftand in need of hs ailid' ance, 
ig isa donot whether be will give himfelf the leaft trouble to alleviate 
our diftrefs, or difentang!e your embaraiment :— batan Enelifiman 


ill fecretly do you a piece of fervice, and be dittreiled wita the exes. 


refions of your gratitude. The former will overwhelm you with 

rofefions of f:ier dfhip, without the leati real regard ; the latter will 
befurly, and at the fame time go all lengths in ioosaing your iors 
sows and relieving your wants. La 

‘ Bluntnefs is faid to be one of the characteriilics of the Englith, 
and is allowed to be a natural confequence of their fincerity. Should 
a plain honeit farmer hear a modern hne gentleman paying his com- 
p'iments, and fhould he be told, that all his fine fpeeches u ere in- 
fances of politenefs; he would probably conclude that politencls 
was a refined word, fubilituted in te place of the groiier appella- 
tion of lying. 

‘But thefe effeGis of brevity and concifenefs, are not to be found 
only in writing and converfation. | ‘There is fomething analogous to 
them in the arts of painting and {culpture, ‘here 1s a concealment 
and fhading, which iets off more beaurfally, and difplays more 
carly, than an open, an undifvuifed, a glaring reprefentation, 
Timanthes took for the fubject of a piflure, the facrifice of Iphigenia 
at Aulis. Ie gave a degree of grief tothe {peciators, proportionate 
tothe nearnefs, or diftance of relation, to the lovely victim. ‘hus 
he had exhauited the paffion before he ceme to the father, and, at a 
lofs to exprefs a fufficient anvuifh, he reprefented the difconfolate 
parent concealing his face in the folds of his garments. 

* Were the caufe of the good effects of concifenefs to be invefli- 
gated, it might perhaps be found no other than the pleafure which. 
areader, or {pectator,.takes in havine fomcthing left for his own 
fagacity to diicover. ‘The mind greedily fnatches at a hint, and de- 
lights to enlarge upon it; but frigid is the employment of attending 
tothole produétions, the authors of which have laboured every thine 
into fuch perfpicuity, that the obferver has nothing to do bur barely 
tlookon, ‘ihings may be too obvious to excite attention. The 
fun, the moon, and the ftars, ro!] over our heads every day without 
attratting our notice; but we furvey with eager curiolity, a comet, 
aneclipfe, or any other extraordinary phenomenon in zature.’ 

Although the critical obfervations interfperfed throuchcut 
thefe eflays are in general extremely judicious, we cannot but 
think that the Author’s vencration for the ancients has fome- 


adopted the clinquant, to the exclufion ef the fimplicity of claffic ele 
bance. Nor can the general reception their works have met with, 
be matter of furprize; for let it be remembered, that there have 
“en times, when the complicated deformity ot Gothic building was 
Preverred to the regular fymmetry of Grecian architecture, 
The clecy in a country church yard, breathes a fpirit of melan- 
toly wh ch flatters the imagination of an E: glifhman. It is folemn, 
L. 2 it 
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it is picturefque: but after all, it is thought, by fome, to be ng 
more than a confufed heap of fplendid ideas, thrown together 
without order and without proportion; and to refemble the loof 
jewels in the artift’s cafket before they are formed into a diadem, 
The Odes of the fame author, faid to be more uninte!ligibte than the 
anigma of a {phinx, are in the fame predicament, and prefent to the 
mind ideas fimilar to thofe which arife from a furvey of the clouds 
empurpled by the ‘etting fun. The variegated hues are indeed beau. 
tiful; but they quickly vanifh, and leave no idea but that of a trap. 
fient aflemblaze of vifionary colours. 

¢ Mafon has a‘fo fometimes fhewn, that he is capable of trye 
claflical poetry. But the talte of the age, and the example of his 
friend, have led him into the fields of fancy, where he has foared, 
on the pinions of poetry, far above the aching fight of common 
fenfe. 

‘ The common herd of poets have followed the tract of their fupe. 
riors. The numerous contributors to our poetical collections, in the 
fame gaudy ityle, have foared in Odes, and wept in Elegies: and 
the importer Macpherfon has comple:ed the work, with the nonfen- 
fical jargon of his Oflian. 

‘ This feems to have been the tafte which prevailed immediately 
before that which now begins to dawn upon us, and to promife a 
revival of pure Attic and Auguflan wit, It is true, the glimmmerings 
are yet but faint, We may, however, venture to affure ourfelves of 
approaching day at the firft appearance of the crepufcles of twi- 
light. To drop the figure, the favourable reception of the Travel- 
Jo nod the Deferted Village, poems very different from the produc: 
tions of the Grays and Mafons of the age, gives reafon to prognofii. 
cate a return to the long forfakea imitation of Greece and Rome. 
Even thefe poems | ain far from deeming faultlefs in their kind, 
They are however, in fome meafure, formed on the antient model, 
and have obtained a popularity, which points are fufficiens for our 
prefent argument. The Grays and Mafons have {till many favoue 
rers, and that thefe fhould deny Gold{mith the fmallett degree of 
poetical merit, is not furprizing, fince they who can admire the enflure 
of the former poets, are incapacitated from relifhing the fim plicity 
of the Jatter ; as thofe who riot in the banquets of princes, and ghat- 
tons, have no appetite for the plain, but wholefome viands of the 
rural cottager. 

‘ Whatever may be the execution of thefe poems, the defign is 
laudable; and the poet might have felici:ated him/elf, as inftrumental 
to the banifhment of two enormous abfurdities from the republic of 
letters; the barbarifm ef Gothic poetry, and the dramatic monfter 
of weeping comedy. 

‘ That a tafte for claflical compofition may be revived, every ra 
tional critic will ardently wifh: fince every rational critic will dare 
to affert, in fpite of the imputation of pedantic bigo:ry, that to de- 
viate from the antients is to deviate from excellence,’ 

Though we wouid, by no means, be thought deficient in 
refpeét for the antients, we cannot allow them to be fo far en- 
titled to the honours of infallibility, that it ought to be deemed 
a ¥l0- 
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of their facred rights, to deviate in any inftance from 
le. To acknowledge their works the ftandard of per- 
luntarily to bind ourfelves with chains, and to fub- 

“the fine arts to the fame kind of reftrictions, which have 

ci fometimes attempted in philofophy, and which have fo 

often proved of the moft pernicious confequence in religion. 

But, even if we were to meafure the merit of modern poets by the 

degree of their conformity to the models of antiquity, it would 

erhaps be found, upon a fair enquiry, that the poems of Gray 
and Mafon, are not farther removed from fimplicity than many 
of the moft admired writings of the antients. If this term (fo 
frequentiy ufed without any determinate idea) were accurately 
defined, and its ftation in poetical merit clearly afcertained, it 
would, we apprehend, appear, that fimplicity is not the charac- 
teriftic excellence of the Aineid of Virgil, or even of the more 
poetical parts of Homer’s Iliad, and, that in many fpecies of 
oetry, if the writer had more fimplicity, his work would be 
lefs perfect. If the Odes and Elegies of Gray or Mafon are in 
fome parts obf{cure, where is the writer among the ancients in 
the fame walks of poetry, who has equal merit, and lefs obfcu- 
rity? Is not obf{curity m fome degree a neceflary confequence 
of thofe unufual combinations of ideas, and bold flights of fancy, 
which conftitute the chief merit of poetry. 

But if the cenfure which gave occafion to thefe remarks be 
thought to indicate fome degree of prejudice in criticifm, the 
following paflage will be deemed a ftill more reprehenfible in- 
ftance of prejudice in fentiment. Declaiming on the inconve- 
niences which have arifen from the art of printing, our Author 
fays, that * It has enabled modern authors wantonly to gra- 
tify their avarice, their vanity, and their mifanthropy, in dif 
feminating novel fyftems, fubverfive of the dignity and happi- 
nefs of human nature;’ and ‘ that the perverfion of the art is 
lamentably remarkable, in thofe volumes which iffue with offen- 
fve profution, from the vain and hungry book-manufadturers of 
North-Britain and Switzerland.’ Such illiberal reflections, and 
“ partialities, are unworthy of the fcholar and the philo- | 
lopher, - 

In fome inftances the Author fuffers his command of words 
to detray him into the pompous and turgid ftyle; of which the 
following are ludicrous examples. * ‘he Englifh language 
abounds with Saxon monofyllables, very improper for the /iguid 
lopfe of mellifluous cadence.” —** A man of flow underftanding 
can flop to inveffigate objcurity ftep by ftep.”—*‘* The moft fa- 
lhionable taylor is inveftigated.” 

We obferve many feeming imitations of the Fohufonian man- 
ner in thefe pieces; but whatever may be their merit, (and it is, 
Crtainly, not inconfiderable) we cannot compliment the Writer 
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fo far as to pronounce them worthy of a place on the fame 


{icelf with The Rambler. K 





| 
ART. XI. Jamaica ; a Poem 5 written inthe year 1776. ‘To which 
is added, a poe tical Epilile trom the Aut hor, in that Iiand, to his 

friend in England. 4t Oo, 2s. Od, — 1977. 

TH HIS young * Dies ‘ having gone,’ as his preface informs 

us, © to our principal fettlement in the Weft Indies, ata 
very early period, was no lefs captivated with the beauty of the 
ifland, and the delicioufnefs of ‘the fruits, than difoufted with 
the cruelty of the planters, and the milerics of the flaves: the 
firft he hcre endeavours to celebrate, the laft to condemn.’—He 
adds, * to do juftice to the fair ladies of the fugar iflands, to ree 
move the vulgar prejudices of narrow minds, to infpire the inha- 
bitants with more < enerous feelings toward the le race, and to 
advile the planters (f or their own and the intercfts of humanity) 
to adopt a mediocrity of punifhmnet w oithy the citizens of a free 
and independent empire, and the partakers of mild and equitable 
Jaws,—thele are the motives that induced me to attempt this 
fubject.’ 

We applaud this young gentleman’s humanity more than 
his eons He is, fometimes, t olera ibly defcriptive, and there 
is frequently a depree of melody and animation in his numbers 
yet 11s virgin mufe has » Upon the whole, rather an ungraceful 
gait, and her movements often fink into do wnright hobbling, 
The rhimes, too, are in fome inftances, intolerable, What ear 
can bear fuch couplets as the following: 

‘ Pregnant with future wealth the canes arife, 
The port appears, the fickly pafiengers ngyelte, p. II. 


‘ Nor yet alone the groves and fountains pleafe, 
Creation’s volume here before me “ies : 

The mufe’ bold wing can foar the circling fk Ys 

And fancy form, when nature leads the away.’ p. 14. 

The elifion which clips the mufe’ bold wing, coes beyond all 
poetic licence. Equally unacceptable are the Author’s 

. tropic fruits, nurs’d ’neath a torrid ky.’ 

In defcribing, however, the delicious fruits of Jamaica, we 
meet with fome lufcious expreffions that would make the jolly 
common-council men of Candlewick and Portfoken wards, with 
deputy Fouch and alderman Guttle at their head, lick their 
Line with | longing approbation : 

———-» the vegetable pear! 
W hat fat, what marrow, can with thee compare? p. 12. 


“ aa 


* The Author p eads £ the age of eighteen,’ in excufe for the 
defects of his maiden performances 


I Sir 
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Sir Hans Sloane called this fruit vegetable marrow; and avery 
proper appell: ation it was: but how dees our Author geprave the 
idea, by darding it with a word of croiier implication ! 


“were ne 


In imitation of our younger brethren of the MALALLUICS, Wha 
frequently et itertain the public with an enigma, a rebus, or an 
acroltic, we fhall here oblige our ingenious Keaders with 
myit terious couplet, for the exercile of tueir imaginations : 

¢ Thus a cheers, *midit indiceuce of woe, 
Nor feels the happy wretch one thi inp axe ous throw.’ p. 14, 

Thofe who can develope the meaning “of thefe luxurzons 
throws, have, we frecly confels, ¢ a any the alvantaze of us,— 
unlefs the zhrees of an Author in la bour, be the {peciesof agoniz- 
ing pleafure here alluded to. 

“We have obferved that we think more high ly o of our Author’s 
humanity than of his poctry; but even virtue is not always free 
from error: efpecially when it runs to excefs. In the overflow 
of his benevolence toward the poor negro ilaves (who eae 
lefs, are very proper objects of human commi:era ition), the yo 
moralizer indifcriminately involves the ee planters in a 
feverity of condemnation, which ilrict Doge ce will not warrant. 


Here, then, let the voice of impartiality be heard ; and, per- 
haps, it will appear, that pee Ca 1s nota {ctthement only for 


flaves and tafk-matters, but that a confiderable degrce of felicity 
may be found with the one, and of humanity with the other. 
Let us take a comparative view of the labourer in London, and 
the flave in Jamaica: | 

The hod-man in London WOR beyond all comparifon harder 
than the plantation negro in Jan Lic if without the confelatory 
reflection of having a fingle friend who has an intereft in 
prefervation. The London labo ourer has fcarcely a room to 


fhelter himfelf from inclemencies unknown in jamaica; th 
negro has a comfortab e cabin fo himicif.and his family; be 
file his peculium, or parce! of Tat nd, which he cultivates for his 


Own profit ; and io liberal 1S this areca taat the tenacr, 


a: ; oe ae, oe . 
affectionate, induftrious negro, will fave 23 much money from 


the fale of the produce, as will ourchate the freedom of his 
children. And, further, we have been informed, by a very 
feniible fpeculator, that the current cafh, circulating among 
the necroes, did pot amount to a fum IefS than twenty thoufand 
pourtis ° ' Lt hor. le aps, not unreaionaoly be queilioned whe- 


ther all the hedgers and ditchers in the three kingdoms, with 
all their advantages « of libe: rty, can raife fuch a fum. 
As the Englifh labourer enjoys his nine-pins, and, cenerallv, 
his mifchievous fro} ms when he has finifhed his day’s work; {fo 
the negro-flaves, when the toil of the dey is over, have ticir 
feftive “dance, accompanied with the national muuec of their re- 
ipeciive countries; in which, as in a diate of nature, they exe 
L 4 hibit, 
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hibit, it is true, thofe attitudes and geftures which are exceed. 
ingly obnoxious to our ideas of delicacy; but which, im them 
gre void of all wicked intention, and are perhaps, more confift. 
ent with innocence and fimplicity than our refixed imaginations 
may be able to comprehend. 

The negroes have the Saturday afternoon, and Sunday, for 
their own amufements; with their breakings up at Chriftmas 
and Whitfuntide.—When they are difvafed in dedy, they have a 
doctor and a nurfe to attend them; and when they are idle and 
refraétory, the whip is the ufual remedy for the diforders of the 
mind: have not we, too, our Bridewells and our whipping 
pofts? And is not fociety the better for them ? , 

But the negroes who live in towns, and partake of the vices 
peculiar to them, are frequently, we are told, expofed in the 
itrects, the bloody victims to a fevere but neceflary police: but 
is this peculiar to our fettlements in the Weft Indies ? Do we 
not frequently fee men, and even women, flogged, in the like 
manner, through the ftreets of Loncon, without any reproach 
to our civil government? And have we not known brownriggs, 
and others, exercifing barbarities never heard_of in Jamaica, on 
poor, innocent, deferted children, their indented fervants, with- 
out any impeachment of the humanity of the nation? Monfters 
of cruelty may, no doubt, be found in all climates; but, in 
gene al, the Englifh, and their defcendants, are characterifti- 
cally the fame in every country,—whcether diftinguifhed by the 
name of Britons, or Creoles. 

Alter all, while we are honeflly defending a people againft 
the injuries of mifreprefentation, we would not, on any account, 
be deemed advocates for the flave-trade, of which we have of- 
ten exprefled our warm difapprobation ; nor do we with to have 
it thought that we are defirous of palliating, or excufing, in 
any dewree, the dreadful punifhments fometimes, from motives 
of ftate-necefiity, and {elf-prefervation, inflicted on the flaves in 
our colonies, for the fuppreffion of infurrections, &c. Both the 
trade and the feverities are fo interwoven in the very conftitu- 
tion of the colonies in queftion, that reformations, in thefe re- 
ipects, can only, perhaps, be effected by thofe total REVoLU- 
TIONS in human affairs, which Time, fooner or Jater, pro- 


duces in every habitable part of the globe. D. Y G. 








A«t, XIf. Alfred; a Tragedy. As performed at the Teatre- 
Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. ts. Gd. Becket. 1778. 
NHIS tragedy, though publifhed anonymoufly, is well 

known to be written by the celebreted author of Douglas. 

From the motto, and prefatory advertifement, it appears that 

phe poet expects more candour from the gentle reader, than he 

met with from the fpectator. He appeals, therefore, from the 
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reprefentatives of the people, warger: , the eras Ne “ 
eople at large. His advertifement, which contains much foun 
doftrine, runs thus : mee? 

‘ The fuccefs of a dramatic piece on the ftage, depends, fays 
Voltaire, upon accidental circumftances, but the day of publi- 
cation decides its fate. 

‘ Perfuaded of the truth of this remark, the author of the 
travedy of Alfred would have fubmitted his performance to the 
final judgment of the reader, without preface or apology, if he 
had not been advifed, and indeed urged, to make a reply to 
fome hoftile criticifms, which appear to have been founded upon 
prejudice and opinion, rather than reafon and argument. 

‘It has been alledged, that the character of Alfred, in the 
tragedy, does not agree with the character of Alfred in hiftory : 
“ That the hero, the Iegiflator, is degraded to a lover, who 
enters the Danifh camp, from a private, not a public, motive, 
and acts the part of an impoftor.” 

‘In tragedy, if the fubject be hiftorical, an author is not 

ermitted to introduce events, contrary to the great eftablifhed 

faéts of hiftory ; for inftance, in the tragedy of Alfred, the hero 
muft not be killed, nor driven out of England by the Danes ; 
but preferving thofe ancient foundations, as the piers of his 
bridge, the Author may bend his arches, and finifh the fabric, 
according to his tafte and fancy, for the poet is at liberty, and 
it is the eflence of his art, to invent fuch intermediate circum- 
ftances, and incidents, as he thinks will produce the moft af- 
fecting fituations, In this department, the poet’s fancy is con- 
trouled by nothing, but probability and confiftence of charaéter, 
the barriers of dramatic truth. Let us apply this prinviple to 
the point in difpute. 

* Alfred was a young man, when he fought the battle of 
Ethendune. ‘The victory, which gave him poffeffion of the 
kingdom, muft have been gained before he begun to mcdel the 
fate. Is it improbable to fuppofe, that a young hero was in 
love? Is it inconfiftent to reprefent the perfon, who was a le- 
gillator, when advanced in years, as a lover in his youth! Does 
it degrade the character of a hero to fuppofe, that he was in love 
with the princefs, whom he afterwards married? Is it not ra- 
ther injurious to his heroifm to conclude, that he chofe a con- 
fort whom he did not love? If this reafoning is juft, there will 
be no difficulty in vindicating the fubfequent conduct of the 
heto, The dramatic and the real Alfred, are both involved in 
the charge of impofture ; both enter the Danith camp in dif- 
guile; the previous events, as narrated in the tragedy, are nearly 
the fame with thofe mentioned in hiftory. Alfred, for almoft 
'Wo years, had wandered through England, concealing himfelf 
wader feigned names and characters. He lived in the midft of 
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his enem nies, by being fuppofed to be dead. Emerging _ 
this obfcurity, he appears: in the tragedy, and is infermed of 


‘ 


, , 


the alarminc, ambiguous fituation of Ethcl{wida; his ufual ftra. 
tavems prelent afelves,, < ae would think, naturally to his 
mind, extre oat acitated, d prone both by temper and habit, 
to the mot daring and romantic enterprizes. He refolves to 
enter the Danifi camp, to learn the fate of Ethelfwida, and 
obferye the flrcneth ‘and order of the enemy’s army, before he 
ventures a ccCilive engagement. 

¢ The continued artifice is inevitable, The conduct of A}. 
fred, in the camp of Hinguar; the manner in which he deceives 
she Dane. is © rely fimilar to the conduct of Oreftes in the 
‘leQra of Sophocles, which no critic hitherto has blamed, 
Orches enters the palace of Agifthus, as the meffenzer of his 
own death, carrying an urn, which contains (he fays ) the afhes 

- Oreftes, whofe untime ly fate he m< - circumftantia lly re 
lates. “Phe Grecian hero practifes the ‘deceit with an intention 
to kill the perfons whom ‘he deceives. “Te Englifh hero de- 
ceives Hinguar only to gain acce (5 t to Ethelfwida, without mean- 
ing to hurt the perfon of his enemy. To praife Sophocles, and 
blame the author of Alfred, for the fame condu&t, feems a di- 
reCt contradiction, which can only be accounted for, in one 
way; ai imaginary wir has been formed of the cl! oe of 


6. 
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ee pie ‘ean aleatic face c vies 1 
Alfred as an old mort ined, alcetic lage, of In rit too iubline 
, ean | ‘ . , {7, . ai. . ibe 
and ethereal to de ate to human paffions or human actions, 
= 4 Paras . we im: Gy a —- 
But the real as w i} as the dramatic Alfred was a yor yr 0, 
a bard, a Wiltiher Ol battles, bra e and 1 agn ddl Sagi bos come 


ro ' F thafe ‘ee ee Aes ae te 
pelied ike tae preflure of toole UCiD ate time CSy IN Waicn ne 


lived, to practife a°thoufand arts, to exiit by fiulation and dif- 
fimulation. Whoever recoilects aid weighs there circum ftances, 
will, it is pretumed, readily pardon the artifice of Alfred, in 


~ . | 7 oS 


of aremote and barbarous ace, a hero of great © NOWN, ris 


from the defect of his hiftorians, involved in clouds and dark 
nels ; 


the tracedy, and sigputten8 that the fezgned incidents of the 

piece are altogether confiftent with‘ the true. Lf not, the aue 

thor mult be contented to gwen under the Pip toapare of an 

erroncous judement, for-he meant aoe lefs tuan to degrade 

the character of Alfred; on the contrary, finding in the rec ords 
; 


Dui caput inter nubila condit, 
he was tcinpted to feize his name, and difplay his character in 
new fituaticas connected with the old and well agra events 
of his- life and fortune. The play is printed as it was pet 
formed. An aiteration has been made, in one feene, cer fent 
to the Ageia’ PENICN if the tragedy fhould be refumed or re 
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vived, muy perhaps contribute to heighten its effect.’ 
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Among the © feigned incidents of the piece,” the counterfeit 
madnefs of Alfred’s bride, Ethelf{wida (by the bye, we do not 
admire the name, Ethelfwida) is not the leaft beautiful. It is, 
we think, happily imagined as the means of fhielding the cap. 
tive princefs from the amorous importunities of the victor Hin- 
ouar; and gives full fcope to the fancy of a poetical dramatift. 
{Ve have felected this paflage, therefore, as a {pecimen not un- 
worthy the Author of Douglas : 

(Enter Ethelfwida, wth tevo weren attenaing, fantaflically dreft.) 

Alfred. How beautiful the is! O, piteous fight ! 

Her frenzy’s high, 
Hinguar. Did ere thine aged eyes 
Behold her equal? 
(Etheliwida pafes them, and advances to the front ) 

Ethel/wida. Eagles of the rock, 

Lend me your founding wings; cherubs of heaven, 
Who foar above the fun, your pinions lend, 
To bear me to my love. 

Hinguar (to Alfred ) Obferve ! 

Alfred. I do. 

Ethelfwida. The crefted fwans were heard to fing 

A fad lamenting flratn ; 
As floating with the itream, his corfe 
Defcended to the main. 

Hinguar, Still ofa iover lof. I never heard 
Her roving words tend to one point fo long. 

Alfred. Sorrow and rage exceflive, both are madnefs. 
Time always cures them, if the frame is found.— 
She fpeaks again. 

Etbelfwida. My heart fells in my breaft, 
And ftops my breath. Oceans of iears i thed, 
And fhake the high pavilion with my fighs. 
But neither fichs nor tears give me relief. 
(To Hinguar.) ‘Thou keeper of the keys of death and hell, 
Unlock the iron gate, and fet me free, 
Then I fhall {mile and thavk thee. 

Hinguar. Queen of beauty! 
I am thy captive, and obey thy will. 
To foothe the grief that preys upon thy heart, 
My care has hither brought a bard divine, 
Whofe voice can charm the ache and agony, 
Which fpirits feel, He’s gentle, mild, and wife, 
And fhal! attend thy call. 


Ethelfwida. I will not call him. 
His garb is vile ; I hate it. 
Alfred, Hate not him, 


Whofe heart is tun’d to fympathize with thine, 
I fhun the houfe of mirth, and love to dwell, 
A conftant inmate of the houfe of forrow. 
(Whilft he fpeaks Ethelfwida gazes and knows him.) 


Ethel wida. 
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Et/el/wida, Then thou art not fo wife, as wou'd appear, 
From thy white head, and grave habiliments. 
(Walks afide in great emot:on, Returns ) 
If thou art fond and weak, and fovolith too; 
Why, foam I, We may confort together, 
Aud build ttrong caitles. 
Alfred. Yes. 
Ethelwida, Thy harp fhall move 
The trees and rocks. In order they fhall rife, 
As high as Babel’s tower. 

Alfred. Forthwith thev fhall. 

Eihelfwida Arve all thy fongs of melancholy ftrain? 

Aifr d. The greater part. 

Etheljwida. Then thou haf lott thy love ; 

Etfe thou could’it ne’er have felt trye melancholy. 
J will not hear thee now. Tim poor in (pirit, 
And have not force to bear a (trong affection, 
I choofe a garland fong, a highter train. 
There liv'a a yeuth, by fiver Thames, 
Wo low d the maidens farr ; 
Bit lcofe, at large, the rover rang’ d, 
Nor felt a lover's care. 
We mutt not with one cenfure level all. 
Some men are true of heart, but very few, 
"Phofe hve not long, they die before their time. 
Tis pity of them. Oh! [avalks afidé, 
Hinguar. A thow’r of tears 
Fait falling calms the tempett of her mind. 

Alfred, ’Vis a deep-rooted malady. 

We perfectly agree with the ingenious Writer, that © preferv- 
inz ancient foundations, as the piers of his bridge, the Author 
may bend his zrches, and finifh the fabric, according to his 
tafte and fancy.’ His ta/fe however may be cenfured as faulty, 
or inelegant ; and his fancy may be too incorreét or eccentric. 
In the preient inftance, notwithftanding the folidity of the main 
piers, we cannot, without referve, praife the bridge we go over. 
The centre arch, turned on the difguife of Alfred, and the colla- 
teral arches, refting on the loves of Alfred and Ethelfwida, are 
tolerably regular and beautiful ; and the language is carved out 
into an elegant and ornamental balluftrade ; but the jealoufy of 
the Danifh Queen-confort, Ronex, and the intrigues of the ate 
tendant, Edda, form aclumfy abutment that calls off the eye 
from the beauties of the reft of the pile. TTo drop the meta- 
phor, we think that a better fable might have been raifed on 
the received and popular circumf{tance of Alfred’s venturing into 
the Danith camp in the habit of a minftrel... The drama, as it 
now ftands, requires much more improvement than can poflbly 
have been effected by the ¢ alteration of ONE fcene.’ ‘Che whole 
vharatter and epifode of Ronex is unplealing, and the chamber- 
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uct of Edda is ridiculous. There is alfo here and 
felicity of expreffion in the language, though the 
he whole, much above the ordinary ftyle of mo- 
are inclined to believe that the fable was 
and the dialogue as haftily written; but 


maid cond 
there an in 
diction is, ont 
dern tragedy. We 


haftily put together, 
the ftory is fo well calculated to receive further embellifhmenr, 


and the Poet fo capable of beftowing it, that we fhould rejaice 
to ec a drama on the fubject of Alfred, built by the fame hand, 
on a more correct pfan, and formed of materials more durable. 
With fuch an alteration, * the tragedy might be refumed and 
revived ;’ for fuch an alteration would moft powerfully * con- 


tribute to heighten its effect.’ Cc. 





Ant. XII. Review cf the Canadian Freeholder, Concluded. See 
Review for December. 


N argument ftrongly infifted upon by the Americans, to 

jultify their pretended exemption from taxation, is their 
want of reprefentation in the Britifh fenate. But this unluckily 
roves nothing, or proves too much. Fer as there are not 
above three hundred thoufand voters in the whole kingdom of 
England, by whofe fuffrage the reprefentatives of the people 
arenominated, it would follow upon thele principles, that the 
Englifh nation itfelf not being adequately reprefented, ought 
not to fubmit to be taxed. The Americans are fenfible of the 
force of this obfervation, and endeavour to elude it, by faying 
that however unequally the Houfe of Commons is conftituted, 
et, thatevery portion of land in England to the value of forty 
thillings, qualifying an elector, the reprefentation always bears 
a certain proportion to the pofleffion of property; and conie- 
quently, that juftice, and the fpirit of the conftitution, require 
that thele privileges fhould be extended upon the fame terms 
to America, to piace it upon an equal footing with the mother 
country. But this diftinétion is, according to our author, 
more {pecious than juft; fince the Queftion is not an enquiry 
into the abftraét fpeculative nature of government, but muft be 
decided by an hiftorical examination of the conditions, upon 
which the firft fettlers in America emigrated from their owas 
country. Butas thefe original fettlers claimed neither right nor 
property, except by the permiffion of the crown, and as the 
crown was by no means obliged to model the American, by the 
pattern of Englifh tenure, it is very evident that there is, in 
this refpe&t, no analogy between the two countrics, and con- 
fequently that this argument is defective. 

Another objection made by the Americans, is their diftance 
from the feat of government, and their having no methods of 
reftraint upon the legiflators ; from which reafons they conclude, 
that they fhould be perpetually expofed to {ee their intereft ne- 


giected or facrificed, But when it is confidered, that the in- 
tere it 
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tereft of one country is fo intimately blended with that of the pt 
ether, that it can never either fuffer or profper alone, the ine tit 
tercourfe which the two nations have by means of commerce, C: 
and the difficulty, which a Britifh government could not be al 
ignorant it would meet with, to enforce any oppreflive ac in gt 
the colonies, the fears arifine from thefe confiderations will ap. it 
pear vifionary. Experience has evinced, that nothing is fo tl 
difficult as for the different houfes of aflembly which govern fu 
the colonies, to concur in any general project of impofing a at 
tax, even from the moft important motives; and as juitice and 
eafon require, that every part of an extenfive empire, fhould f 
® OD cdtiude to the common defence, our Authorthinks, that the A 
power of raifing the neceflary contributions, can no where be vi 
fo ufefally and fecurely depofited, as ina Britifh parliament. a 
How far thefe arguments may be conclufive upon the fubjed, uf 
or how far the acquie/cence of one country under a goverfi- g 
ment, which has evidently departed from its original principles, f 
by confining to a {mall part of the people, that power of chufing ° 
its own governors, which the whole nation has an indifputable i 
right to fhare, ought to be a precedent for another, it is not r 
our bufinefs to determine. But although, we wifh rather to add . 


additional force to the arguments which are alleged in favour of 
our country, than diminifh their efficacy, our reipect for truth 


obliges us to obferve, that the right which nature has given to a 
every portion of mankind, to judge for themfelves, and repel : 
opprefion, can neither be deftroyed nor Jimited by precedent, : 


Should there ever arrive a time, when government being cor- 
rupted at its very fources, the liberties of this nation fhould be 
infamoufly expofed to a feptennial auction; fhould the repre- 
fentatives of this people, openly become the penfioners and fyco- 
phauts of the crown, inftead of the aflerters of the people’s 
rights; fhould the public magiftrates of every rank, inftituted 
to explain and detend the laws, bafely league themfelves to un- 
dermine their authority; in fuch a ftate of things, fhould it 
ever arrive, it may be the intereft of a nation, which retains 
neither courage, honour, nor patriotifm, to fubmit, but fuch 
an example ought never to be urged, and never can be imitated 
by a wife and uncorrupted people, 

Our Author then proceeds to examine the fcheme which has 
been propoted, by many friends to the two countries, for com- 
poling the prefent unnatural conteft, that of admitting Ameri- 
can reprefentatives into the Britith fenate. This, he thinks fo 
juft a requeft, that it would not have been refufed, even, by 
thofe miniiters who firlt adopted the plan of taxing the colonics. 
He vindicates it from all the objections, which: have been 
made to it, from the difficulty of execution, as well as from the 
ridicule with which it has been treated by Mr. Burke, in his 
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pamp phiet, called, ** Obfervations on a late State of the Na- 
tion.” Upon the tinh he thinks it equally juft and feafible, 
calculated to filence the moft faétious part of the Americans, 
and to gain thofe who with a lefs determined hatred to the 
government, are big Sioa for their country, liberties, and 
aterelt, although, from the prefent hoftile difpofitions of the 
two con tending 1 na tions, there appears little prob ability, that 
fuch conciliatory meatures will be propofed by the one iide, or 
accepted by the other. a a 

The next inquiry is, how far it is eligible to attempt to 
fubdue, and when ubdued: to retain America by violence. 
And here we cannot but iament that our Author, though he 
wrote before the mutual: jealoufies had terminated in fo “fatal 
a manner, feems to be in{pired with a prophctic fpirit. Af- 
ter deciding that nothing can be more inconfrftent, with si! 
generous fpirit of a free country, than to govern by 2 mercena 
flanding army, that fatal inti ument of cvery tyrant, that enecny 
of human nature, and the common rights of all the fpecies, he 
foretels that fuch an attempt would prove inctiectual from a va 
riety of caufes which he enumerates; and that even could it fuc 
ceed, it muft end in the ruin and flay ery of the conquerors. 
Nec lex eft juftior ullag 
Quam necis artifices arte pi rire fide 





v ue enfuing pages contain the h niROry of the fiamp-aG@; the 


repeal-of that act; the tmpofition of new duties by the prefent 
miniftry, and the notable fratagem of furprifing the Americans 
into compliance, by ianding teas sin their hive 


\or re{pective ports, and 
, ~ ’ 
an irreconciteable hatred G Jig! sted i between the two kis dred 


cies which see Fal In 1cia Compat ry met w ith a n their ales The 
conduct of the Americans upen this occafion, 1s too well known 
to need illufiration, as well 2s of the government, who equally 
unfortunate both in their compliance: {s, 
foftered the fpirit of oppofition aud revolt, at a time when it 
might have béen effectu ally cruthed, by their wayering +14 
puiillanin: ous councils; an d when it was become irrefiftibl: 
wifeiy chofe to exafperate initcad of foo thing, to unite the dif- 
cordant colonies in the common purpole of felf-. 


fhewing them that a Britith ilhoae: efteemed nothing too 


s, and in their firmne! 


defence, by 


facred to be facrificed to their reve ie, and to fever the vaft con- 
tinent of America from its parent ftate. Our Author’ "Ss ree 
flexions upon thefe fubiccts, as well as upon the Gofion port and 


i) 2 
uebec acts, are CQGua. ty Jue and liberal 5 and Prave, th tat li he 


is acandid exaniiner of the claims.of the revolted co! onles, he 
is no tool of power, nor enemy to yin an cg. 


Here follow many judicious obferva ee upon the mifchie- 
Yous confequences of the Quebee and Bette: 
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nating the minds even of that party among the Americans, who 
were fuppofed to be in the intereft of the government. He then 
fets forth the neceffity of repealing thefe obnoxious aéts, asa 
foundation for reconciliation, and either giving up the article of 
taxation, or admitting American reprefentatives into the Britith 
houfe of commons. 

The conclufion of this work, contains an hiftory of the 
4} percent. duty, which was attempted to be levied upon fome 
of the Weft-India iflands, by the authority of the crown, 
The Author here afiembles every circumftance which can elu. 
cidate this claim, in refpect to each of the iflands feparately, 
and adds fome propofals of his own, for the future regulation 
of this branch of the royal revenue, in fuch a manner as 
may put an end to the complaints, which have hitherto been 
made againft it. But as we have allotted a larger fpace thai 
ufual to this publication, we fhall refer our Readers to the 
work itfelf, for the particulars of this important difquifition. 
Upon the whole, we recommend this book to fuch of our 
Readers, as are yet unfated with American controverfy, asa 
work full of ufeful information, written in a perfpicuous ftyle, 
and direéted by a fpirit of candour and impartiality. And here 
we fhall take our leave of the Author, with the hope that he 
will fulfil his promife, and prefent us with a fecond part of the 


Canadian Freeholder, not inferior to the firft, Dey 
é 





Art. XIV. Choix des Memoires de L’ Academie des Inferiptions et 
Belles. Lettres, en trois Tomes. 4t0. 31. 38. Becket, &c. 1777. 


HE labours of philofophical and literary focieties open 
T an extenfive field for judicious felection. Thefe per- 
formances are extremely voluminous; and the articles which 
they contain, are not more various in kind, than different in 
merit. It is expected, that each 4:ademician fhould not only 
offer to his:aflociates fome fruit of his ftudies, but fhould exhibit 
to the public fome proofs of his abilities, Thefe duties, which 
all are alike called to perform, a part only are capable to fulfil. 
The productions of a few learned and ingenious men, throw 
luftre on the body to which they belong. While they acquire 
the refpect of their aflociates, they excite the admiration of 
their countrymen. ‘They pleafe and intereft by the novelty of 
their ideas, the depth of their refearches, the elegance of their 
diction, and the force of their expreffion. It is ufeful therefore, 
to collect in one work thofe fcattered rays, which brighten the 
natural gloom of philofophical and literary memoirs; and, 
when this tafk is executed with the judgment and tafte, con- 
fpicuous in the prefent felection, it is difficult to offer a more 
valuable prefent to the public, 
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The original Editors of thefe academical labours, were fen- 
fble of the neceflity, for making a diftinction between articles 
of different degrees of merit. “Thofe which are moft intercftingy 
they give at full length in the words of their authors; while 
they are fatisfied, with offering an analyfis of fuch productions 
as appeared lefs curious and important, and this analytfis is con- 
tained in what is called the hiftorical part of the work. Al- 
though they have thus lopped off many fuperfluities, the greater 
part of the difcourfes which they have publifhed, are {till very 
jittle adapted to the purpofes of general entertainment or in- 
fruction. They relate to national antiquities, infcriptions, 
medals, and other fubjeéts, which, while they intereft the 
Frenchman or the antiquary, are deemed extremely unime 
portant by the public at large. ‘The learned and judicious Edi+ 
tor of the prefent work, has, with great propricty, intirely omit+ 
ted all fuch matters; and by publifhing thofe articles only, 
which explain the general principles of tafte and literature, or 
illuftrate the claffical writings of Greece and Rome, which 
will ever be the ftandards of both,—he comprehends in three 
volumes all that is material, or interefting to the bulk of readers, 
in the formidable feries of thirty-feven. 

The French philofophy has been obliged to yield the prize 
to that of a neighbouring nation. The French poets, hiftorians, 
and moralifts, are equalled at leaft by thofe of Italy and Enge 
land. In works of original genius ard invention, France has 
no juft claim to fuperiority ; but in matters of tafte and critie 
cifm, her fame is unrivalled. The prefent publication contains 
the combined labours of the moft ingenious men in that king- 
dom, on thofe fubjects in which the French chiefly excel ; and 
thus offers the moft complete and elegant collection of criti+ 
cal and mifcellancous knowledge, that is to be found in any 


language. i? Gy 3l-- 8, 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
Fo FEBRUARY; 1738. 
510-8: 88) GA Bbeinusaid 
Art. 15. The R—I Regifter ; with Annotations by another Hand. 
Vol.I. 8vo. 28. 6d. fewed. Bew. 1973: 
‘ YT has been confidenily afferted,” fays the Editor (we muft not, 
* A on this occafion, fay 4uthor) in the ZntroduGion, « and genc- 
rally believed, that a perfon in the highett rank does amufe himfelf 
with noting down his opinions of thofe, whom he employs in the 
$—., or meets in the Dr—g¢ R—m ;—-that he minutes the particu- 
lar tranfactions of internal and external government, with regular 
accounts of juch intelligence as he procares from thofe officially em- 
ployed, or by other means; and that he commits to pacer his obfer- 
av and Opinions on public aitairs and private concerns, with his 
ev eb, 177%, M disla- 
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diffatisfaftions, approbation, hopes, fears, predictions, &c.—How 
far this idea may be founded in truth, I cannot pretend to deter. 
mine; I can only declare that I have in my poffeffion a large eo}. 
lection of manufcripts, which anfwer in every particular to this. 
defcription ; all of which fhall, as my leifure ferves me, be faithfully 


publifhed.’ 


This will intimate the nature of the /cheme. How far the Publie 
may be, or have been ®, ftruck with the thought, is unknown to 
us; but there is novelty in the defign, and the execution is neither 
contemptible in itfelf, nor (on the whole) difhonourable to the 
fuppofed R--y--] Regiiter-keeper. But a /pecimen will bett fpeak the 
charatter, aud exhibit the manner, of the. performance :—Take, then, 


the KE — of S—. 


‘ The art of robbing vice of its difguft, and throwing around it 
the mantle of convivial pleafure, belongs in a very peculiar manner, 
to this nobleman. I underftand, that from his youth to the pre. 
fent time, he has proceeded in one uniform, unblufhing courfe of 
debauchery and diffipation. His converfation is chiefly tinQured 
with unchafte expreffions and indecent allufions; and fome have 
afflured me, that if thefe were to be omitted by him, much of his 


wit, or, at leaft, what is called his wit, would be loft. 


It was, mott certainly, a very ferious bufinefs, and yet I could 
not help fmiling at being informed of this nobleman’s rifing in the 
ea , and making a grave, laboured f{peech againft a blaf- 
phemous production of Mr. W——. Surely it was very mal-a-pro. 
pos, as the whole kingdom muft fufpe& his fincerity in the bufinefs, 
and even his friends could not but feel the ridiculoufnefs of hig 
fituation +. He is, however, an able and an active minifter ; his abi- 
lities are univerfally acknowledged ; and although I have, at times, 
been not quite fatisfied with him; (for an immoral charaéter will 
never pofie(s my entire confidence ;) yet, on due examination, I have 
found him deferving the high ftation he poffeffes, 
quit the ———-—, I know not where I fhould find fuch an able 





{ucceffor.’ 


If he was to 


2 Ebch: great imperfection in government, that a **** who is 
s 


influence of religion, and feels the comforts and neceflity 





* The book has been publifhed about a month. 
+ They did indeed'!—Nay, I will venture to affert, that however the 
folemnity of the fubject and theaflembly might chain down gravity up- 
on the faces of his audience, the folemnity of the fpeaker did not leave 2 
ferious mind among them. Every one will, I believe, agree with 
me in this opinion, who reads the exordium of the oration, which 


was to the following purport :’ 


‘* T have a paper in my hand, ** whofe contents are of fuch 4 
horrid and deteftable nature, that I almoit wonder it did not draw 
down the immediate vengeance of heaven (here he lifted up his 


pious eyes) upon this nation, 





* * 


» this fhocking 


compofition 


may be faid to contain two parts; a bla/phemous and a bawdy parte 
T fhall not fhock the many Right Reverend ——s who are prefent 


with a recital of the former ;—to fave their facred bluthes, I thal 


confine myfelf to the latter,”—&c,’ 


of 
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@upporters with the moft avowed infults. 
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tit, fhould be prevented from making a fenfe of it and its fanétions 

ar y qualification in his fervantst. The friends of this noble 

rfon, who pattake the mirth and good humour of his jovial hours, 

Cae, no doabt, a great regard for him; but he is an unpopular 

character, with the nation in general.’ 

+ | have been informed that he was ferioufly affected. at the treat- 
ment he met with from the young men at C——~, when he was can- 
didate for the office of H— §S—— to that univerfity. It muft, in- 
deed, be extremely mortifying to a man, who means to be young 
as long as he lives, that the whole youth of a large univerfity fhould 
got only treat his name-with contempt, and harafs his friends with 
g# unpopular cry, but mark his perfonal appearance with the moft 
confirmed and open difapprobation *,—I am forry for thefe things,— 
hat he is certainly a good minifter! 

Art. 16. Two Traés on Civit Liperty, the War with Ame 
rica, and the Finances of the Kingdom. By Richard Price, D. D. 
F.R.S. A new Edition, with Correfions and Additions. 8v0. 
ss. Sewed. Cadell. 1778. 

For the Additions now made to Dr. Price’s two celebrated traéts, 
fee the next enfuing article. 

Art. 17. The Introduction and Supplement to the two Traéts on 
Civil Liberty, &c. By Dr. Price. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 
Thefe Additions, &c. are fold feparately, to accommodate the 
urchafers of the former editions of the Tracts, 

The Introduction contains a brief hiftory of bills for examining 
public accounts,—remarks on the origin of government,—-the poli- 
tical principles of the Diffenters,—and the Archbifhop of York's 
fermon before the fociety for propagating the gofpel in foreign 
parts, Feb. 21. 1777. His Grace’s political principles are here 
treated with a degree of feverity, for which the Doctor feems to have 
had fuflicient provocation, as he conceives himfelf to have been 
obvioufly glanced at in the faid fermon. The Doétor particularly 
falls upon the favourite high-church fcheme of fending bifhops to 
America. A wag reading this paffage in a coffee-houfe, expreffed 


=x Paw —. 


q neceflar 





‘ { If this fhould be owing to an imperfeGtion in our government, 
which I cannot think, it muft be in a very fhattered condition, in- 
deed. The tide of corruption, it is true, bears ftrongly againit it 3 
and Virtue feems to fhrink back from the torrent.’ 

** I will endeavour to recal this fingular circumftance to the 
remembrance of the Reader!—When this nobleman was candidate 
for the abovementioned honours of the univerfity of in op- 
potion to Lord H » the whole body of ftudents, a very few 
excepted, exerted their utmoft oppofition to him, and treated his 
) In T— college, 
particularly, when'a fumptuous, public entertainment was provided 
by the head of it for the unpopular candidate ; as foon as grace was 
Pronounced, all the fcholars, &c. to the number of forty, imme- 
diately quitted the halii—This dignified mark of contempt made, f 
believe, the foup of that day and fome fucceeding ones, very bitter 
to his Lordthip,’ ' 
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his aftonifhment at the Doétor’s oppofition to this plan: *{ wih) 
{aid he, ‘ the bifhops were all fent to America.’ 

In animadverting on the Archbifhop’s difcourfe, Dottor Price hy 
the. following obfervation, with refpect to his Grace’s (feelings on the 
fubje&t of America; for which the good Dottor thus exprefles hi, 
kind concern : ; 

« | cannot help thinking,’ fays he, ‘ with concern of the 
Prelate’s feelings. After a profpect long dark, he had difcovered , 
ray of brightne(s, fhewing him America reduced, and the church 
triumphant ; but lately that ray of brightnefs has vamithed, andide. 
feat has taken (place of victory and conqueft.—And what do we now 
fee? —What a different profpect, mortifying to the learned Prelate, 

prefents itfelf? A great peaple likely to be formed, in fpite of all 
our efforts, into free communities, under governments which haw 
no religious teits and eftablithments 1—A new 2xra in future annals, 
and a new opening in human affairs, beginning among the de. 
{cendents of Exglijomen, in anew world!—A rifing empire, extend. 
ed over an immenfe continent, without Bisnors,—without Nostss, 
—and without Kincs.’ . 

With regard, however, to a freedom from religious teffs, under 
the new government in America, the Doctor candidly mentions one 
exception to the fa&. ‘ The new conftitution,’ fays he, ‘ for Pen 
fylvania (in other refpeéts wife and liberal), is difhonoured by are 
ligious teft. It requires an acknowledgment of the divine infpiration 
of the Old and New Teflament, as acondition of being admitted to 
a feat in the houfe of reprefentatives; direCting, however, at the 
fame time, that no other religious teit hall for ever hereafter be re 
quired of any civil officer!"—-This, the Doétor adds, has bees, 
probably, an accommodation to the prejudices of fome of the nar 
rower {ects in the province; to which the more liberal part have, 
for the prefent, thought fit to yield!” 

The Supplement contains Dr. Price’s additional obfervations a 
{chemes for raifing money by public loans; with a fummary view and 
comparifon of the different {chemes. This, confidering the prefent 
ftate of our finances, is a very important addition, and highly in 
terefting to the public. 

AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 


Art. 18. The Cafe fiated on. philofophical Ground between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, &, 8vo, 28. Kearfley. 1778. 
This philofophical, poetical, rhapfodical politician is a vehement 

advocate for the independency of the colonies: he abounds in hard 

words and unintelligible expreflions;—but, in our apprehenfion, be 
is totally deficient in the qualifications neeeffary to the ftating the 


very important and intereiting cafe between Great Britain and ber 
colonies. 


Art. 19. Thoughts on the prefent State of Affairs with America as 


the Means of Conciliation. By William Pulteney *, Efq. Svo. 2% 
Dodfley, &c, 1778. 

This very candid thinker appears to have written on purpofet 

prepare our minds for a plan of reconciliation; which it is much 

> . — eel 

* Member ot Parliament for Shrewibury. y 
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be apprehended, will, neverthelefs, come too late to preven: the lofs 
of America, He obferves that * the /ate events in America feem to 
pave occafioned fame degree of paufe; and that he holds it the duty 
of every impartial man to feize that favourable moment of laying 
before the public fuch lights as he may think of fufficient importance 
to call for their attention.” We do not however find any new lights 
in this performance ; but if the fever of the public thould be abate’, 
and men’s minds better difpofed for confideration, old /ights may be- 
come new ;—and reafons may feem to have weight, which, like 
American petitions, have, during the ardent fit, been treated with 
yomerited contempt. 

Mr. P. ftates the principal points in difpute, very fully and im- 

ially ;—he fhews clearly that the Americans in general had no 
jgeas of independence before our plan of taxation; that they had 

good reafons to dread the confequences of the mode of taxing 
them without reprefentatives +, which was adopted here, and that 
apon the whole they have behaved like men of fpirit;—and as they 
do not chufe to be beaten, we ought to fhake hands, and make a laft- 
jng alliance with them, upon as good terms as we cao.—QOn the 
other hand he fays, our minifiry are good fort of people too; that 
shey meant well; but unhappily exprefled their good meaning in 
very ambiguous phrafes.—He makes the belt apology in his power 
for their violent meafures ; and endeavours to heal our deep and ago- 
nizing wounds with the balfam of favourable reprefentatiuns, and 
apparent impartiality. 

In the appendix to this pamphlet there are fome letters written by 
Dr. Franklin to Governor Shirley, fo long fince as in the year 17$4 3 
in which the objections of the Americans to their being taxed in the 
Britifh Parliament are fo fully, ably, and clearly itated, that, as our 
Author fays, thofe who read them with attention, will probably think 
that hardly any thing new has fince been fuggefted upon the fub- 
jet.——And we will venture to add, that if the early and repeated re- 


_ felentations of this truly great and enlightened mind had been attended 


to as they ought to. have been, we fhould not now have been, lamenting 
the lofs of thoufands of men, and millions of wealth; and trembling 
with apprehenfions of the approaching diffolution of the Britith 


empire. B-n- 


Art. 20. Plan of Re-union between Great Britain and her Colonies. 
Svo, 3s. Od. fewed. Murray. 1772. 
This oucrageous minifterial politician is bleffed with a lively ima- 


Mination, flrong paffions, and a plentiful lack of wifdom. He fays, 


‘Price fhews himfelf a traitor againit fociety, virtue, and religion, 
in every. line; yet could find people to circulate fouriecn editions of 
the dull poifon in three months.’—And after this modeft cenfure in 
bis preface, our Author has the affurance, in the firit paragraph of 
bis book, to claim a right to indulgence and candour! Tie day for 
his wild ideas of parliamentary fupremacy, and abufe of the Ame- 


a 
+ al 





a This gentleman has, particularly, explained the difference be 
tween taxing an unreprefented Briton, and an unreprefented Ame- 
"can, more fully and clearly than moft of the many writers who 
were undertaken to difcufs this generally miflaken poing. 
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ricans is pafled over; the difeafe which made fuch trath palatablg 
begins to abate.— We are come to a /olemn pau/é in Our affairs—anq 
may perhaps now be inclined to open our ears to the voice of reafon 
and humanity; which has been too long drowned in the overebeay. 
ing clamour of interefted and hireling politicians. 

‘ The prefent difpute can never be ended to the advantage of either 
party, unlefs Britain fhall pre/cride the terms. To point out the pro- 
priety of generofity in thefe terms, is one great defign of the follow. 
ing eflay.—The noblett feelings of a conqueror are, when he refolyes 
to adopt the vanguifhed into liberty and freedom.’ So fays our Ay. 
thor; and confidering the prefent ftate of things, thinkeft thou not, 
gentle Reader, that it is right feafonably, generoufly, and nobly 
{poken ! «h- 
Art. 21. Remarks upon General Howe's Account of his Proceedings ui 

on Long Ifland in the Extraordinary Gazette of Odtober icth 1570, 

Svo. 1s. Fielding & Walker. 

Blames general Howe for not permitting the troops to ftorm the 
lines at Brooklyn; by which this Author thinks our opportunity was 
Joft, of crufhing the rebellion at once.—He fays, ‘ Had the comman- 
der in chief chofen to follow the judgment of the other generals, 
and ftormed the lines, the rebel army was-at their mercy, and ¢be 
war would have been at an end.—The terror of the foreign troops 
was then frefh, and operated in its full force; and the rebels never 
avould have got men to enlif? in another army to oppofe theirs.— Whe: 
ther general Howe acted wifely,in not expofing the troops at that time 
to the attack of a place which he might gain poflefiion of with le(s 
rifque, muft be left to the difcuffion of military men who were upon 
the fpot, and knew all the circumftances of both armies; but the 
opinion that the entire defeat of the army in Long Ifland would have 
put an end to the rebellion, is mere prefumption ; and, confidering the 
itate and temper of America at that time, deftitute of probability, 

The Gazette referred to is printed at length, and makes up above 
one-third part of this puny production. L- 
Art. 22, Confiderations on the prefent State of Affairs between Eng nf 

land and America. vo. 18. Nourfe. 

gainft the American war; fenfible, not violent in favour of the 
*Y -:4 efilonies; totally againft allowing their independency ; abounding in 
” new remarks, and offering heads of a plan for an accommodation, the 
terms of which, perhaps, will be deemed, as matters are now fito- 
ated, more favourable to the mother country, than fhe has, at pre- 
fent, any great reafon to expect. We approve the independent fpirit 
of the Author, and we will give his dedication to Lord North, entire, 

as a fpecimen of his ftyle, which is rather free than elegant, 

My Lord, 

HAVING, on a former occafion, expreffed an approbation and 
¢onfidence in your lordfhip, as a minifter, which your Lordthip very 
foon after convinced me was TOTALI.Y unmerited; | take this occafion 
‘to rerraG that praife which I am forry, for the interett of this coun- 
try, was fo ill founded! In fuch a fituation, your Lordfhip cannot 
wonder that I do act fubfcribe myfelf 

Your Lordthip’s moft obedient humble fervant, 

January 17738, The AuTuor. 

PH) £0 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Art. 23 An Analyfis of the EleGtrical Fire; fetting forth, from 


the Leéturer’s own Experiments, that it neither attraéts, nor re- 

els; nor is attracted, or repelled, by points; or, any other way; 

is not material, nor inherent in bodies, nor in the clouds, &c,. &c. 

&c. By Thomas Kirby. Printed forthe Author. 8vo. 6d. Sold 

by White. 1778. : 

This is a poor, ignorant, and, inoffenfive creature, who {peaks 
ill of nobody, except us Monthly Reviewers +,—and that is next to 
nothing—whom he charges with having had malevolent defigns 
againtt /cience it/elf, in the account we formerly gave of fome name- 
lefs and forgotten pamphlet of his; which was, fays he, ‘ attacked 
by the Monthly Reviewers, in one of the moft malevolently defigned 
criticifms, againf? /cience, that ever difgraced literature.'—He tells 
the Reader, however, that he expects ‘ to hear from thefe gentlemen 
again.’ He does not feem to be aware that he has taken an infallible 
method to pr¢cure a fecond audience. 
~ The Royal Society feem to have joined us in this confpiracy againft 


fiience. Speaking of the caufe of the preceilion of the equinoxes, he 


fays that ‘ Julius Cafar, Pope Gregory, and our own aftronomers, 
have all foiled themfelves at it.—Jn my EZ/ay on Critici/m t, I pub- 
lifhed the real caufe, and fent one of the pamphlets to the Royal Son 
ciety; and although it is eighteen years fince, the truth of it has never 
been acknowledged by any one, that I have heard of, excepting my 
unknown friend, PAilomath.—But fome, who have {een ir, perhaps 
are afhamed to own it, as it explodes all the /pheroidical nonfenfe of 
Sir J/aac.’—He talks too of having there evinced the ad/urdity of the 
theory of the tides, more perhaps, than it deferves; the nonfenfe of 
which ‘ is all Sir Lfaac’s own. 

In the prefent treatife, Mr. Kirby, to ufe his own language, gives 
us plenty of eleGrical nonfexfe, all hisown. The Le&urer mentioned 
in the title page, it is to be obferved, is not the Author himfelf, as 
feems to be there intimated; but a perfon at whofe courfe he faw 
fome electrical experiments exhibited above thirty years ago; at which 
time, he tells us, moft of thefe remarks were made; and fince which 
time he has never, he owns, been matter of an eleCtrical apparatus ; 
nor indeed appears even to have feen one. He talks of fteel and iron 
being, perhaps, in one of the firft claffes of eleéfrics ;—of his having 
heard that a flight fhock was once produced ‘ from rubbing on a gunz 
barrel ;—-of fire not being material, &c.’? In thort, the poor man is 


ytotally ignorant of the moft common experiments in eleétricicy ; and 


e take this opportunity of telling him fo, not out of ‘ malevolence,’ 


but REAL KINDNESS. 
Bow-y, 


DRAMATIC. 
Art. 24. Poor Vulcan; a Burletta, in Two Aédts. As pere 
formed at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. 8vo, 15 
Kearfly. 1778. 


_ Avery tolerable imitation of the popular dramas of Mr. O‘Hara. C e 








__t Ovr critic here forgets that Sir aac Newton comes in for a thare 
of Mr. Kirby’s abufe. Edit. | 
} Vid. Rev, vol. xviii, p. 181, 
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Art. 25. The Cozeners; a Comedy, in Three Acts. As it js 


performed at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. Written by. 


the late Samue! Foote, Efq; and now publifhed by Mr. Colman, 

8vo. 18. 6d. Cadell. 1778. 

Art. 26. The Maid of Bath; a Comedy of Three Acts, By 
the late Samuel Foote Efg. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 

A greater critic than the Reviewers, we mean the Lord Chancel. 
lor, having paffed his judgment on one impreffion of thefe comedies ; 
the proprietor, Mr. Colman, has fubmitted the prefent impreflion 
to us and tothe Public. Of his own edition he fpeaks thus: 

« Some copies of f{pu:ious impreffions of this comedy, and of the 
Maid of Bath, having been printed and circulated before the appli- 
cation to the Court of Chancery for an injunétion, it has been 
thought advifable, in vindication of the property of the Editor, as 
well as in juftice to the deceafed Author, immediately to commit 
to the prefs genuine editions of the two dramatic pieces aboves 
mentioned, together with the Comedy of the Devil upon ‘Two Sticks, 
which had been alfo, without authority, advertifed for publication, 

‘ On infpection of the fpurious impreffions, it appears that all 
the errors of carelefs and ignorant tranfcribers are there religioufly 
preferved; and all the additions and improvements, made by the 
facetious Writer, are omitted. Many inftances of this will occur on 
perufal of this Comedy; in which, befides the refloration of feveral 
paflages always ipoken on the ftage, the Reader will find a whole 
icene, at the end of the Firft A&, and another, {ti]l more entertain 
ing and popular, at the beginning of the Third ; both which were 
wholly wanting in the fpurious impreflions. 

* Unauthorized publications are not only always detrimental to 
private property, but commonly prove injurious to the Public ; for 
the copies being obtained by clandeftine and indireé& means, are, 
for the moft part, as has happened in the prefent inftance, incor- 
rect and imperfect,’ 

Thefe two Comedies, in confequence of their having been orally 
publifhed on the itage for fome years paft, are fo familiar to the Pub- 
lic, that a comment on them is almoft fuperfluous, They abound 
with that whim and pleafantry which diftinguifhed the Author, who 
Was as negligent in the conduct of his dramatic fables, as he was 
warm In the purfuit of charaéter. The comic perfonages of Aircaftle 
in the Cozeners, and of Flint and Lady Catherine Colditream in the 
Maid of Bath, are conceived and written in a vein of humour pecus 


jiar to the facetious and irregular Writer. (' 
é 


PoETICAL, 


~€rt. 27. Bagley; a Defcriptive Poem; with the Annotations 


of Scriblerus Secundus, To which are prefixed, by the fame, Pro- 

legomena on the Poetry af the prefent Age, 4to. 35. Bew. 

1773. 

Not Scridlerus Secundus, but Scriblerus Nothus, Scriblerus Vagrans 
et Suppofititius. It is highly difagreeable to us to find the name and 
honours of our old friend and correfpondent afflumed by fuch a pig- 
mean critic as this: and, certes, were he not now inveitigating the 


Interior parts of Ethiopia, he would feel fore wrath and excandele 
Cence. 
‘The 
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The poem itfelf is one of the moft foolifh things imaginable. No 
fewer than thirty-fix dull, difmal pages are employed (as it appears 
from the notes, for it is impoilible to find it out from the text) to 
burlefque our modern poetry, particularly the prevailing tate for 

figurative exprefion. In fhort, the Author is fuch a fumbler in his 

. attempts on that fhy nymph Irony, that we would advife bim to 
ive up the idea of publiihing his next propofed Scriblerus Secundus, 

for fear of the flagellations of our venerable friend. 

Art. 28. Sonnets and Odes, tranflated from the Italian of Pe- 
trarch; with the original Text, and fome Account of his Life. 
y2mo, 338. fewed. Davies. 1777. 

To tranflate Petrarch is a tafk for the firft poetical abilities, fup- 
ported by the truelt and molt delicate judgment; but it is a tak of 
the forbidding kind. Interwoven with the finelt poetical imagery 
and fentiment, there are fo many trifling conceits, that the labour 
of felection and exclufion would bs at once tedious and difficult. 
The little that this author has done toward tranflating him, is done 
badly, and what he calls fome Account of the Author’s life, would 
difgrace the pen of an apothecary’s apprentice. 

Art.29. Prayer; a Poem. By Samuel Hayes, M. A. late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Dodiley. 
This Writer complains of the ‘ wayward flefh’ and original fin, 

and the Pope, and of a * pharifaic knave’ called Claudius; and, in 

truth, we malt own that his complaints are—very Zeavy / ‘The poem, 

however, obtained Seaton’s prize, for the year 1777. 


Art. 30. Prophecy; a Poem. by the Rev. Samuel Hayes, °° 


M.A. 40. 18. Dodfley. 

Mr. Hayes feems determined to ilart frons the winning poft, and 
begins here, too, with origina! fin; but when he {peaks of our good 
mother Eve’s fuffering * the forrows of conception,’ we apprehend 
he forgets himfelf.—Having beea Fellow of a college, he miftook 
conception for childbearing. Any one elfe would have known that 
forrow had little to do with the former. The poem ranks ia merit 


with that on Prayer, and, of courfe, obtained the prize *, l 
° 


att. 31. Tne Fate of Lewellyn; or, the Druids Sacrifice: a Lee 
| gendary Tale. To which 1s added, the Genius ot Carnbre, a 
om By a young Gentleman of Truro-School, 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Dilly. 177%. 

School-boys fhould be encouraged to fcribble, but fhould not be 
foffered to print. The exercife of young imagination is always 
uieful, but the indulgence of youthtul vanity is often dangerous. 
We have here nothing to praife but the Author’s diligeace; and ail 
we fhall condefcend to blame, is the conduét of his malter, who. 
ought to have faved his blofoming pupil from the public eye. 





yerenr - al “: 
* For the year 1776 ;— Matter Reviewer has put the frf laff, 
Printer’s vevil. 
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Art. 32. The Garrulous Man; a Parody upon L’ Allegro of Mil. 
ton. Addreffed to Mr. and Mrs. Miller. 4to, 6d, Bath 
printed. Sold by Dodfley. 

Vive la bagatelle! fhould this Writer have put on his title-page; 

for a more empty bagatelle have we no fear of finding- 

Art. 33. The Auction; a Town Eclogue. By the Honourable ‘ 

. Mr. 410. Is. Bew. 1778. 
, * Half-drefs’d and unberoug’d fhe haftes away, 

And weeping, bellows, in diftracted tone.’ 
Somebody has called Patience a fleepy virtue, but that Somebody 
was never, certainly, a Reviewer. In fhort, we have been fo pef- 
tered with this fort of trafh, that, though proclamations have not 
of late been very fuccefsful, we muft iffue the following, 

By THe REVIEWERS, 
A PROCLAMATION, 

- Whereas it hath been reprefented to us, upon the oaths of feveral 
of our trufty and well-beloved bookfellers, that certain journeymen 
tavlors, fhoemakers, barbers, Spitaldfields-weavers, and other han- 

.» Gicraftfmen, and that certain appprentices, fhopmen, &c. have af- 
fembled in certain clubs, called Spouting-clubs, and, having there 
intoxicated themfelves with porter and poetry, have prefumed to 
make rhymes, and difcharge them on the Public, under the title of f 
"Squires and Honourables, &c. &c. to the great annoyance of faid 
Public, and of us, the faid Reviewers; We do hereby ordain and 
fiecree that every fuch journeyman taylor, fhoemaker, barber, Spi- 

* ‘talfields-weaver, or other handicraftfman, and that every apprentice, 
fhopman, &c. fo offending in future, fhall, for every fuch firft of- 
fence, be chained to the compter, for a f{pace, not exceeding twelve, 
nor lefs than fix days; and that they and each of them fhall, for 
every fuch fecond offence, be not only chained to the compter for 
the faid fpace of time (more or lefs) but be obliged to wear bob- 
wigs, and flapped hats without girdle or buckle, for the fpace of fix 
months, 

: Given under our hands at the corner of the Adelphi, this 16th 
day of February, in the 29th year of our reign. 

Signed, ScRIBLERUS. L 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 34. The Cafe of the Commiffary General of Provifions, and ry 

Stores of the Province of Quebec, &c. 8vo, od. Fielding and 
' Walker. 

In June, 1768, John Chriftopher Roberts, Efq; was appointed, 
under the Great Seal, to the place abovementioned ; but, in 1776, 
she, to his great furprize, found himfelf fuperfeded, by a new ap- 

. * *pointment of a Mr. Day to the faid office ; without any reafon aflign- 
ed, to the complainant, for fuch treatment. 

This Pamphlet fets forth, more particularly than our limits will 
allow us to do, the nature and extent of the injury fuftained by Mr. 
Roberts; with fome aggravating circumftances ; among which, the 
infolence of office is not the leaft.—As, however, his deprivation does 
not appear (according to the opinion of Meff. Danning, Glynn, - 
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fevéral other eminent Counfel) to be legal, we prefume that re/icf, in 
fome mode or other, will be allowed him. i 
Art. 35. The Miller and Farmer’s Guide : containing plain and eafy 

Tables; which will be found of excellent Ufe to Fattors, Millers, 

Farmers, and ail concerned in the Wheat Trade; efpecially to 

thofe in and about Chelmsford, and elfewhere, who buy or fell 

Wheat by what is commonly called Three Peck Weight. To 

which are prefixed fome ufeful Obfervations. Recommended to the 

Attention of both the Miller and Farmer. By’Thomas Wocd, Bil- 

lericay Mills, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Chelmsford printed, 1777. 

One of the few books that are ufeful to people in the inferior ranks 
of fociety, The tables appear, as far as we may conclude, from the 
few of them that we have examined, to be as accurately executed 
as they are judicioufly defigned.—The utility of the work is thus fer 
forth by Mr. Wood himfelf, in the Preface : 

* When I firft began this work, I intended no more than to com- 
pofe fome tables for my own ufe; but fhewing them to fome Millers 
and Farmers, they greatly importuned me to publith them. 

‘ jt is common, and indeed natural, for men in general, to be 
fond of their own productions; and this, I frankly own, is the cafe 
with me; for I do pofitively affirm, I would not be without fuch a 
book as this for five guineas; knowing, by long experience, the 
trouble and perplexity there is in reckoning fo many odd quantities 
of wheat at fuch various prices: but now inftead of being perplexed 
and teazed, it is a pleafure to fit down and reckon with the Farmer, 
having every quantity and price fo ready before me; and being fo 
very plain and eafy to be underftood, every Farmer, who can read, 
may know as well as the Miller what any quantity of wheat, from 
one pound to fix loads, comes to, at any price from five to twenty 
pounds per load. . 

‘ And thefe tables will alfo {pare the expence of buying and keep- 
ing in repair fcales and weights, which many Farmers think they 
ought to have, to avoid the perplexity and uncertainty of reckon- 
ings.’ 

This Mr. Wood, who is an extraordinary perfon, was formerly 
announced to our readers, on a.very different occafion. In the Rev, 
Vol. xlvii. p. 262 *, we obferved that, in our opinion, the annals of 
phyfic do not contain fuch an inftance of the falutary effe&s of tem- 
perance, or of fo ftri€t and undeviating an adherence to a fyftem of 
the moft rigid abftemioufnefs, as that which is recorded of Mr. 
Wood, in the fecond-volume of Medical Tranfactions, publifhed by 
the College of Phyficians, London, The particulars of his cafe hav- 
ing already been laid before our Readers, in the Review above re- 
ferred to, we have now only to add, that we have the fatisfaction of 
Jearning, by a letter from a Correfpondent, that Mr. Wood ¢ ftill 


perfeveres in the fame courfe of rigid temperance, and ftill enjoys its 
beneficial effects.’ 


A 
~ 





* October, 1772, 
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Art. 36. A Common-place Book for Travellers in foreign Countries 
which may alfo be of Ufe to thofe who travel in their own Couns 
try: with Heads of Reference, including the feveral Particulars 
mof worthy of Obfervation. 3s. Rivington. 

All the account neceflary to be given of this Memorandum-Book 
for travellers, is, —That it is nine inches long, and three and a half 
inches wide, 

Art. 37. An Addrefi and Reply, &c. By the Rev. Edward Fleet, 
Junior, B. A. ot Oriel College, Oxford, 8vo. 6d. Brown, 
1777 
indie Addrefi, &c. Mr. Fleet attacks the Reviewers, who, ac. 

eording to him, have acquitted themfelves extremely ill, in their 

Canva/s of bis Examination of Dr. Maclaine’s Anfwer to Soame Fenyns, 

E/q; on bis View of the internal Evidence of the Chrijiian Religion. He 

appeals from their cenfure, to the judgment of the impartial Public : 

—and fo do the Monthly Reviewers, with refpec to Mr. F——’s 

very angry invective. 

Art. 38. An Effay on the Education of Youth intended for the Pro 

felfion of Agriculture, 8vo. 28. Davies, 1777. 

In 1764, an Effay on the Education of Peafants was publithed in the 
Memoirs of the Céconomical Society of Bern, by M. Mochard, a 
Clergyman of Switzerland. ‘This work is a tranflation of that 
Gentleman’s very fenfible Obfervations on Rural Education ; deviat~ 
ing, however, from the original, by the addition of fuch remarks as 
might more particularly adapt it to the fervice of the Exg/i/> Farmer, 
and render the whole a practical plan of education for youth intended 
for Agriculture ; a profeflion that feems hitherto, in this refpeét, to 
have had too little attention paid to it. Vide Tranflator’s adyery 
tifement. 

The Author begins with directions for the nurfing and manage. 
ment of infants, in order that they may be rendered healthy and vi- 
gorous; and proceeds, regularly, through all the gradations of 
childhood, to the age ef 15 or 16; when the young cultivator may 
take the field. Many fenfible and ufeful remarks, with much fupere 
fluous matter, may be found in this lirtle treatife. 


Art. 39. An Addrefs to the Public: A {mall Trae, diftributed, 


A fenfible caution againit too hafty interments, figned W. Hawes; 
it has alfo appeared in a news-paper, 





- ay 

S ERM ON S&S. 

J. Preached at St. Clement Dane’s March the oth, and at Chrif 
Church, Spitalfields June the 29th, 1777, for the Benefit of the 
Humane Society, inftituted for the Recovery of Perfons apparently 
Dead by Drowning. By Robert Markham, D.D. Reétor of St. 
Mary's, Whitechapel. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 

It is impoffible to beftow too high encomiums on this moft excel- 
lent inftitution, which, though it has not yet fubfifted four years, 
has in that fhort {pace refcued even out of the hands of death an 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY of our fellow creatures, twenty-four of which 
had wilfully drowned themfelves, and feveral of thofe were prefent 
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at this fermon.—lIt was, indeed, a very affecting fcene! the difcourfe 

itfelf is pious and fenfible. 

I], At the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, at St. 
Paul’s, May 15,1777- By the Hon. and Rev. James Cornwallis, 
Dean of Canterbury, To which is added, a Lait of the feveral 
Amoonts ariling from the Collections made at the Anniverfary 
Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy fince the Year 1721. , 

Jl]. Againtt Self murder, By John Riland, M.A. Chaplain of St, 
Mary's Chapel, Birmingham. 1zmo. 6d, Dilly, &c, 1777. 
Serious and vehement. Intended to evince that the fin of felf- 

murder is mof? affuredly DAMNABLE.—He who ‘ deftroys his body— 

damns his foul effectually. He is damned with everlafting damna- 
tion.’"—One ‘ cuts bis throat becaufe he is afraid of comzng to waxt, 

—But are you not afraid of coming to want in hell?—This is the 

true Whitfieldian. 

1V. Lhe Scripture Dogrine of the Refurredtion, a Confolation under the 
lofs of Friends. Preached at Bury, in Lancathire, Nov. 2d. 1777. 
on the death of Mrs. Eliz. Grundy ;—at the requeit of the 
mourners. 6d, Buckland. © 


os _— _— = 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the MoNTHLY REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, , 
© Beg leave, under the character of a Correfpondent, to correé& 

fome glaring miflakes, in a volume of Letiers, entitled Ca/pi- 
pina’s, noted in your Review for Odober lait, As Englifhmen, it 
was as little your province to dete& fuch errors, as it is mine to point 
out the other blemifhes of the book, asacritic. I have farther to: 
aflure you, that my information on this fubject is certainly true, in- 
afmuch as I fhall communicate to you only what I myfelf have feen 
and known, 





=~ 


‘ The Author of thefe Letters is the Rev. Mr. Jacob Duché; the 


gentleman who has lately engaged the attention of the public, by 
a publifhed, and pretty fingular Letter to General Wafhington. He 
isa native of Philadelphia; and, at the time thefe Letters were writ- 
ten, was Curate at St. Peter’s in Philadelphia in North America: the 
initial letters of the words printed in italics torming the Anagram, 
Ca/pipina. He is a man of fome learning, and more piety; but 
both deeply tinged with the nonfenfe and myfticifm of Behmen and 
the Methodiits. As a Preacher, he is much admired, and not alto- 
gether without reafon; for his voice is mellow and mufical, his 
countenance pleafing, and his perfon graceful. His difcourfes he 
delivers without notes; and, as the Bifhop of Gloucefter faid of 
Fofter, as a fermon very notably. But therein confilts the whole 
merit; for, by transfufion through the prefs, all the fpirit evaporates. 

* His account of the Duxfers is at once very defective, and very 
erroneous, ‘The rever{fe of what he fays 1s the truth: they did, as a 
fect, emigrate from Holland, The writer of this was at their fettle- 
ment in 1752, aad faw thé founder of the fect, a venerable, old 
man, 
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man, of eighty or upwards. A particular friend of mine, the late 
{Col. C—1, was a fellow paffenger with him and fome of his followers, 
from Rotterdam to Philadelphia. And, thirty or forty years aftere 
wards, being one of the Commiffioners upon a treaty with the In. 
dians, holden at Lancafter, he went to fee his old acquaintance, the 
Father of the Dunkers ; and was recognized by him. He had been a 
Baker at Rotterdam, and was perfectly illiterate.—They live ina 
collegiate way; and meet at their meals in a Common Hall, or Re« 
feétory; (—the men I mean) and are precifely feventy in number, 
They are under no tie, or vow of celibacy; and marry when they 
pleafe: buat muft, in that cafe, leave the fociety of the Seventy Bre 
thren, as they call themfelves. The reafon for their pitching on this’ 
number is obvious. You meet with them fcattered, though bot 
thinly, through the provinces of Pennfylvania and Maryland: your 
correfpondent has two of them for tenants, on his own land, 

* A molt ustoward accident had befallen them, juit before I was at 
Ephrata in 1752. One of their girls was delivered of no-lefs than 
three children at a birth; and this previous to marriage. As they 
make high pretenfions to chaftity, it is not to be wondered at, that 
this fhould have drawn down great ridicule and difgrace upon them 
So that, contrary to what the Author of thefe Letters fays, 1t appears, 
that they do fometimes find means to come together, if not at their 
devotions. But, this is a miftake too; for the two fexes do come to. 
gether at their devotions, and that at midnight: the women how- 
ever are concealed by a grate or curtain, in the manner of the nung 
in the monatteries abroad, 

‘ Though they occupy no more than 150 acres of land, they are 
known to be wealthy. They have two very fine grift-mills, a paper- 
mill, and a printing prefs ; and carry on feveral works to great per- 
fection, The town of Lancafter is fupplied with vegetables, in great 
abundance, by them. There was a work in their prefs, when I was 
there, which they told me, was an Hitftorical Account of the Ger. 
man Proteitant Martyrs; for which they were to be paid 2000]. on 
the delivery of fo many copies. This fhews, that they are not wholly 
above the interefls and concerns of this lower world. I heard of one 
perfon amongft them of fome learning ; and from him I hoped to 
have learned their diftinguithed religious tenets: but, unluckily, he 
was abfent, when I vifited them. It is probable, their creed differs 
bat little, if at all, from that of the Mennoniits or German Anaba 
tifts: fave in fome very few particulars, which the peculiarity of their 
fituation may feem to have recommended to them. Together with 
fome things borrowed from the Romanifts. They hold, with our 
Quakers, the unlawfulnefs of oaths in matters of teftimony. 

‘I am no connoiffeur in mofic ; but their finging appeared to me to 
be exquifitely fine. 1 went into their chapel, to hear fome of the girls 
fing, who were concealed behind a curtain. We were firft entertain- 
ed with a folo, which I, and every other perfon who had not been 
there before, took for a wind-inftrument, of fome fort. I could al- 
moit have fworn, that it had been the lute-ftop of an organ; and 
could not be fatisfied that it was not, till the curtain was drawn, 
and | was fhewn the performer. The old man, their Founder, was 
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refent; and feemed highly enraptured: his countenance was the 
mott ftrongly marked with enthufiafm, that I ever beheld. Some of 
the girls were very beautiful ; but pale and emaciated, owing, as I 
imagined, to their vegetable diet. The neatnefs and cleanlinefs 
which prevail in their houfes and furniture, are moft remark 
able. In a country, which abounds with flies and infects, with 
them, there is not one to be feen. Bat, with refpect to this laft- 
mentioned inftance, it is not peculiar to them : it is common to all 
the Germans, fettled in America; and is effected by means of a che- 
mical preparation they have, much refembling crude antimony ; 
which they call Fly-/fone, and which is almoft inilantly fatal to thefe 
infects. It requires great caution in the ufe of it; for it is very poi- 
fonous if taken into the ftomach. The common method of ufing it is 
to fweeten a little water ina plate ; and, infufing in it fome of the 
Fly-ftone, to fufpend it to the ceiling. 

‘ For the reft, not having feen the book in England, and having 
alfo formerly run through it, perhaps very blameably, in a hafty man 
ner, as a flimfy production, unworthy of any ftricter attention, you 
will, Ihope, excufe me for having confined my remarks to the fin- 
gle extract with which you have furnifhed me. 

‘1 am, Gentlemen, your humble fervant, 
‘ A PENNSYLVANIAN,’ 

tS We are obliged to our Correfpondent for the above curious 
Letter; but we could have wifhed that he had expreffed his allu- 
fon to what Dr. Warburton faid in relation to Dr. Fofter, in fuch a 
manner as might have prevented any appearance of his countenancing 
the Bifhop’s unwarrantable reprefentation of that truly pious, fincere, 
and excellent preacher: to whofe amiable character the learned 
Editor of Pope’s Works muft have been wholly a itranger, at the 
time when he rafhly ventured to fpeak of him in fo unjuft and de- 
grading a manner. May his Lordfhip’s own memory meet with 
worthier treatment! 


fs 


pee as we think ourfelves obliged in general to attend to 
the remonftrances of Authors, who are diffatisfied with our opi- 
nion of their works, yet when any miftakes of our own, or mifappre- 
henfions of others are pointed out to us, we hope we fhal! always 
have the candour to attempt to re¢tify them, notwithftanding any 
rudenefs or incivility in the manner of acquainting us with them. 
On this principle, we here acknowledge the receipt of a letter from 
Dr. Armftrong, on the fubject of his Account of the Difeafes moft inci. 
dent to Children * ; and paffing over the illiberal expreffions it con- 
tains, fhall proceed to confider the fubftance of the charges it brings 
againft us, 

As a proof of inattention or mifreprefentation in the paffage 
exprefling our furprize at meeting with ‘ nothing in this treatife con- 
cerning the hydrocephalus,’ we are referred by Dr. A. to his‘ re. 
marks on idiopathic convulfions, in which three cafes are related, 
where the fatal event appeared evidently owing to a colletion of 
water in the ventricles of the brain. _ But that this indireét reference 
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* See Review for Ofober laf, p. 312. 
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to adifeafe, only under the head of one of its /ympsoms, without 
any general account of -its origin, progrefs, diagnoftics, or method 
ef cure, cannot be reckoned fuch a mention of it as can.anfwer any 
practical purpofe, we prcefume every candid Reader will. acknow. 
ledge ; if, therefore, our expreffon was too vague, ‘our censure, how. 
ever, was not unjuft. 
The charge of a tendency towards empiricifm, which we inferred 
from the recommendation of certain trivial or injudicious remedies 
(as they appeared to us) feems peculiarly offenfive to Dr. A. and 
he thinks it unmerited, becaufe he has not attempted to make a fe 
eret of any of his medicines. Bet  furely the Door mult know that 
this term has properly no particular reference to feerecy or conceals 
ment in the method of treatments; but to praftifing by rote, or from 
blind imitation, in contradillirétion to a rational inveitigation of the 
nature of difeafes, and the operation of remedies. We meant not to 
anfinuate that Dr. A.’s mode of prefcribing was in general liable to 
, this imputation to a faulty degree; we exprefsly gave our opinion 
| of the contrary: but we thovght, and fliil think, that in the in 
ftances adduced by us, there was fuflicient foundation for the charge. 
Ph | Our cenfure of the Doétor’s plan of treatment in the cure of the 
j } \ chincough, as confufed and perplexed, is regarded by him only asa 
: proof of our own inattention or dullnefs ; and he adduces the ap- 
probation of many of his medical friends by way of refatation. That 
a thew of precifion and regularity in the plan, as it appears upon 
paper, may be made out, we do not deny ; but that it muft very.ge 
nerally be attended with confufion in the attempt to execate it, we 
‘ are convinced from our own experience, 
' On the whole, we are not confcious of the leaft unfriendly or un- 
candid difpofition towards Dr. A. for whofe work we, in fadt, have 
( teflified more than ufual efteem. Where we have taken the hiberty 
t to cenfure, we ourfelves are under the cenfure of the Public; to 
which, in the dernier refcrt, both Author and Reviewer moft appeal. 








G. Y. (Dublin) in his obliging letter of January the 29th, pays us 
too great a compliment —As to his with that Dr. Kennicott would 


A , publith his verfion of the Bible, in the detached manner hinted at by 

‘a our Correfpondent, we apprehend that no periedical made. of pub- 

| lication would, at preient, appear expedient to the learned Traa- 
fletor. 





——_<— 


ERRATA inthe Review for January. 

P. 72, 1. 8, for sts forms and conflitutions, read the forms aud con 

? fritutions of our Church, 
— 83. In the title of Art. 36, for Theorid, r. Theorie, without 
the accent over the laft letter; and, in the fame citde, fup- 

ply the # wanting in manauure. 

' — 84, Art. 38, 1. 5 fromthe boom of that Article, for addorrenty 
. r. abborrent. 





ERRATA in our Jaft Appenpix. 
P s2c, 1. 3, del. which. 
— 531, par. 2, 1. 4, for they contain, r. though they contaia. 
— 541, 1. 3, for conceruimg the phlogiffon, x, concerning phiogiftome 













































